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CROPS, like livestock, don’t bring much 
when they are lean and hungry. It’s better 
to fatten them up and get a good price. 

The extra pounds of seed cotton that 
potash top-dressing adds to your crop are 
produced at the lowest possible cost per 
pound. Today it is more important than 
ever to get as many of these low-cost pounds 
as you can. They fatten up your crop and 
make it bring more money. 

In tests throughout the Southeast during 
the last five years an extra application of 
50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre INCREASED the average yield 147 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. 








SO YOU ARE GOING TO 


MAKE A GOOD CROP 
AGAIN THIS YEAR— 








N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


SURE-I'VE GOT TO HAVE 
THOSE EXTRA BALES THAT 


POTASH ADDS TO MY CROP 


AT SUCH LOW COST— 


Top-dress with a Nitrogen-Potash Mixture 


Potash produces healthy, high-yielding 
plants...sets more squares for bigger 
yields... prevents rust .. . helps control 
wilt ...reduces shedding ... makes 
bigger bolls and better lint. Potash 
helps you to get the most out of the other 
fertilizer elements you use. Potash is 
cheaper than it was 20 years ago. 

Ask your fertilizer man to supply you 
with a mixed-goods, nitrogen- potash top- 
dresser containing 10 to 25% potash. These 
top-dressers cost less and pay more. Use 
this simple, efficient and profitable method 
of giving your crop quickly available potash 
and nitrogen. Insure a good crop this year! 


Your top-dresser should contain 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre for cotton; 50 pounds of muriate for corn; 100 pounds of muriate 
for peanuts; and 100 to 200 pounds of muriate or sulphate of potash for 
potatoes. If high-grade kainit (20% K,O) is used 2% times as much is required. 








Blame It on Parasites 
By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


| Pagrus as if all that the chickens dg 
these hot days is to lie around du 

ing themselves. Well, we say it’s nat ss 
but most probably it’s lice. Warm pe 
and nights mean thet 
these parasites will 
steal our flock Profit 


if we don't Watch 
out. 

Let’s take a look 
—catch a> dustin 
bird — eXamine — for 
lice in the feathers 


around the vent, and 

2 2 tor nits or lice eggs 
L. H. McKAY on these feathers 
rags Nine cases out of ten 
we'll find them there and must treat for 
lice. We buy a can of sodium fluoride 
and dust the powder into the feathers un- 
der the wings, around the vent, and jn 
the feathers of the neck. Or we can dip 
the birds in tepid water in which one 
ounce of this sodium fluoride has been 
dissolved for every gallon of water. Hold 
the bird by the wings, keeping head out 
and ruffling feathers so that the solution 
comes in contact with the skin, But if 
the flock is large we can save time and 
money by killing the lice with fumes from 
nicotine sulphate (Blackleaf 40). We paint 
the roosts just before roosting time and 
the fumes rising penetrate the feathers 
killing the lice. 

Any of these treatments must be re 
peated in two weeks to kill the lice hatch- 
ed since the first treatment. 


UMMERTIME and mites in the 
J chicken house go together. When we 
clean the drop boards or work around 
the roosts, we don’t have to look for 
them. They look for us and get on our 
hands and arms. The mite is a blood 
sucker, and lives in cracks and under 
roosts. To finish his chapter we first 
drain the flivver of well burned crank 
case oil—cut it with kerosene—paint 
roosts generously top, bottom, and side- 
ways, and fill up cracks and crevices with 
the mixture. One treatment is usually 
enough. 

We have two kinds of parasites, those 
that live on the fowl and those that live 
inside the bird. We have three common 
kinds of internal parasites, roundworms, 
tapeworms, and caecum worms. Of these 
internal parasites or worms the Iowa 
State College in Extension Bulletin No. 
155 says that “the losses to poultry rais- 
ers due directly or indirectly to worms 
are probably greater than those caused 
by any other group of parasites or any 
of the infectious diseases.” 





HE roundworm and the tapeworm are 

the two that do the most damage. 
The roundworm is long, white, and about 
as big around as a pencil lead. It is easy 
to see when “posting” a bird. The eggs 
of this worm pass out in the droppings 
and after incubating in warmth and mois- 
ture for one to two weeks will hatch out 
if swallowed by a chicken and grow to 
maturity in her body. There are literally 
millions of these eggs voided by chickens 
infested with roundworms so we see how 
a range becomes unsafe for the young 
birds particularly. 

The tapeworm is much smaller and is 
hard to detect. It is a long segmented 
parasite. The life circle is: the seg- 
ments containing ripe eggs pass out. 
the infected bird in the droppings; flies, 
earthworms, etc., eat these eggs, tmey 
hatch out in the body of the insect of 
earthworm, which if eaten by a chicken 
will cause it to become infested with tape 
worm. To control or prevent losses from 
tapeworms keep the houses clean so they 
will not attract flies, and rotate range. 

To control internal parasites: (1) Keep 
the young stock separate from te 
stock until fall.. (2) Put growing chick- 
ens on clean range that has. been culti- 
vated and on. which no chickens have 
ranged for two years. (3) Keep houses 
sweet and clean so they do not 4 fit 
flies. (4) Post or open sickly bine 
ting the intestine with knife or scls 
and look for worms. (5) Prevent 
trouble, but if the pullets going re rad 
laying house are light or stunted Ive 
them a good commercial worm Ta 
according to manu 
Or if layers go light and off l 
on a good ration treat for WOFMS: 


facturer’s direction’ 
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Filling a wide mouth Mason jar. 
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HE live-at-home farm program stressed 

so forcefully by agricultural leaders 

during the past two years has succeeded 
to an extent that surpluses of vegetables, 
above the consumptive ability of local mar- 
kets, have occurred repeatedly on many of 
the 90 farms that sell on the Rome curb 
market. The reduced buying power of both 
the rural and urban population in connection 
with the surpluses mentioned has created an 
interest in processing perishable products, at 
times of low prices, in a manner to retain 
them for use “out of season” or during 
periods of high prices. Consequently, 
interest in coOperative or community 
tanning runs high. All of which has 
given rise to a great deal of 
discussion and inquiry. 


The most. important ques- 
tions are: Is community or 
cooperative canning more 
economical and more suc- 
cessful than home can- 
ning? Does a ready mar- BB renese 
ket exist for locally can- 
ned products ? 


Basing an opinion on 
experience gained in 1931, 
in the operation of our 
community plant where 
12000 containers of vari- 
ous products were put up, 
canning is, as a gen- 
tral rule, preferable to com- 
munity canning because it is 
slightly more economical and 
§ more convenient. How- 
fer, under certain conditions 
is a definite need for 
community canning plant. 





A COMMUNITY canning plant on a small scale has 
only two spheres in which to operate successfully : 

if operated in connection with a curb market, 

_ fm station, or other assembling point commonly used 
by 8rowers; second, if. located in well organized 
| aiunities experienced in truck growing. The soil 
mis localized center must be adapted to the growth 
1 eeetables of high quality and in large quantities. 
fanning of fruits and vegetables can be success- 
fi economically managed by any family. The 
Such vegetables as require pressure cooking 
he only limitation to home canning and this 







































































By J. V. WEBB 


County Agent 


limitation exists only when the cost of a small pressure 
cooker cannot be raised. 

The community canning plant operated in connec- 
tion with curb markets, creameries, or other assem- 
bling points for farmers is possibly the most favor- 
able opportunity for such endeavors at this time. 
Sellers at curb markets, cream stations, and the 


If You Would Do As Rome Does You Will Join Hands in 
Community Canning 


inches, two 14% gallon wash boilers, one fruit’ press, 
two wire baskets, one dilver, one food chopper, one 
dozen paring knives, one dozen mixing spoons, three 
No. 3 galvanized tubs, four two-gallon boilers, one bot- 
tle capper, three pint measures, two quart measures, and 
one family scales. Natural gas and running water were 
available. 


URING the summer and fall 12,000 containers of 

peaches, tomatoes, beans, corn, okra, and soup mix- 
tures, were canned. Corn and soup mixtures to be suc- 
cessfully canned should be put only in pint 
jars or No. 2 cans. All other vegetables and 
fruits can be processed in quarts or in No. 3 
cans. The products were graded, prepared, 
and placed in the containers by the growers. 
The sealing, cooking, and testing was per- 
formed by an experienced person at a cost of 
$2 per day. The cost per can for supervisor, 
fuel, water, and other operating expenses av- 
eraged 3 cents. The No. 3 cans cost $37.50 per 
thousand. The soup mixtures and corn in 
No. 2 cans required longer cooking, more fuel 
and time, and therefore were as expensive as 
the No. 3 cans in other products. The high 
cost of canning in this case was the fuel. In 
rural sections this cost can be eliminated by 
the use of furnaces. The cost of community 
canning should therefore not be greater than 
home canning. But it is less convenient. 





What could be prettier than 
a lot of nicely painted pantry 
shelves loaded with products 
such as these? 


With proper equipment can- 
ning is easily and success- 
fully accomplished. 


At the right, using a wash 
boiler for a hot water canner. 


like are as a rule experi- 

enced growers and are im- 

bued with the codperative 
spirit. The canning plant 
serves as a way to prevent the 
“grower from having to let his 
perishable products go to waste 
because of a surplus or because 
of the low buying power of the 
consumer. The farmer feels safe 
to plant his usual acreage of vege- 
tables knowing if he cannot sell 
them fresh they can be sold later 
Sellers at the curb market can 


as canned products. 
prepare the surplus vegetables for canning while wait- 
ing on the customers. 

Canning plants of any nature, to succeed from an 
economical standpoint, must be composed of efficient 
equipment though such equipment need not be expen- 


sive. The canning plant established in connection with 
the Rome Curb Market in 1931, costing approximately 
$125, was equipped as follows: One No. 2 hotel pres- 
sure cooker (40 quart capacity), and one 18 quart capac- 
ity pressure cooker, one giant gas burner, two double 
jet gas burners, one boiling vat and cover 14 x 18 x 56 





It should be borne in mind that small canning 
plants have little opportunity to operate and _ sell 
products successfully in competition with nationally ad- 
vertised products. The primary purpose of such a plant 
should be to provide fruits and vegetables out of season 
to the growers, and for home use glass jars are prob- 
ably used more than tin cans. However, it is possible 
to sell quality products on the curb market to cus- 
tomers with whom the sellers have established close 
contact and reputation for “quality goods or your 
money back.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—County farm and home agents in many 
sections of the South have reported successful community 
canning operations, This has been a particularly successful 
activity when the canning of meat was involved. In most 


cases the primary purpose was to conserve food for the fam- 
ilies participating, rather than preparing products for sale. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly 






Progressive Farmer-R: 


Review 


Great Issues Confront 1932 Men and Women Voters 


N THIS monthly review of the world’s news it is not 

our aim to present a mere photographic outline of 

the general mass of current events. Rather we en- 
deavor to pick subjects of profound significance and 
meaning to the lives of men and women who read our 
paper—subjects about which they 
themselves should be aroused and 
which they should themselves try 
to help settle right. * 

One of the most important of 
all these subjects we presented 
last month—the question of stable 
or honest money. The response 
on the part of our subscribers has 
been very gratifying. A great 
number of them have written 
their Senators and Congressmen, 
and these letters have had influence in speeches and 
votes in Washington. 


Unstable Money Is Dishonest Money 


HIS fight must be kept up. There can be no recovery 

of prosperity until farmers dnd all other debtors are 
able to pay debts in dollars of approximately the same 
values as they received. The United States Senate re- 
cently heard a warning that should have startled it into 
action when Senator J. W. Bailey declared :— 


“If the man who owns money gets 6 per cent, that is 
earned; if he gets 8 per cent, that is earned; but when 
he tells me that I must pay him $1.60 for every $1 I 
got from him, while I may not be able to resist him in 
the courts, I can stand in the moral forum, and I think 
I can stand at the bar of God, and justify my answer: 
‘I will pay my debt, I will pay it honestly, but I will 
not submit myself to the extortion of an economic sys- 
tem or an economic twist or an economic breakdown 
that compels me to do what neither men nor angels nor 
gods nor demigods are capable of doing.’” 

Recently the New York Times remarked: “Wouldn't 
deflation defraud the creditor? No, answers. the 
farmer. He lent dollars worth 100 cents. It would 
be unjust if he should get back dollars with a purchas- 
ing power of 200 cents. There is abundant evidence that 
such ideas are getting into the agricultural mind. It 
will not do to ignore or ridicule them. They must be 
dealt with patiently, tolerantly, and—we hope—with 
convincing argument.” 

Willis J. Abbott, writing in another great daily, 
promptly remarked :— 

“T’d like to see the ‘patient, tolerant, and convincing’ 
argument that will convince a farmer, or anyone else, 
that there is any justice in paying a debt incurred for 
dollars with a purchasing power of 100 cents in dollars 
worth 200 ‘cents each, and which cost the debtor that 
amount in goods or in effort. An ‘honest dollar’ should 
neither depreciate nor appreciate in value—should de- 
fraud neither debtor nor creditor.” 


The Burden of War Debts 


NOTHER subject about which we have sought to 

arouse our readers is the necessity for national and 
international action to promote peace. A few months 
ago we made an especial effort to wake up every father 
and mother to this fact—that if wars here in the Unitec 
States continue in future with the same average fre 
quency as heretofore, then the threat of death in battle 
menaces every boy born between 1911 and 1927. 

But if the necessity for saving human life does not 
cause our national leaders to take more interest in inter- 
national peace efforts, perhaps the staggering financial! 
cost of war will force us to better things. The whole 
nation now feels as never before the burden of tax- 
ation; and $3 out of every $4 spent by the United States 
government goes for wars, past or future, as indicated 
by the following table of government expenditures :— 


Ciel MOVOFRMERE 6. c.ccsccccscccces $ 886,946,307.22 





CLARENCE POE 


MOOG UNINE f ike iicvccccdccscese 80,000,000.00 
Reduction of public debt ........... 496,803,478.00 
Interest on public debt ........... 640,000,000.00 
Magy Department ......:.cscccecss 343,000,000.00 
War Department. ......5..seceses0. 423,940,302.00 


Veterans’ Administration ......... 1,072,064,527.00 
ES SRR ERG EP DE es COPE $3,942,754,604.22 


Only the first two of these items represent normal 
peace time expenditures of government; the other five 
enormous totals represent war costs or war prepa- 
rations. And yet up to this moment it seems easier to 
stir up propaganda-for building battleships to fight, wars 
than to arouse public opinion in behalf of international 
efforts to prevent war from occurring. For naval arma- 
ment we are told, the United States is today spending 
187 per cent more than she spent in 1913, Great Britain 
10 per cent more, and France 11 per cent more. 





By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


Here then are two issues that should bulk large 
in the campaign of 1932—(1) the necessity for stable 
or honest money and (2) the necessity for promoting 
international peace. 


We Must Promote International 
Trade 


THIRD great issue is the necessity for restoring 

and developing international trade. How serious is 
the present situation for the United States in its “triple 
impasse” as a “Surplus Producing-Creditor-High Tariff 
Country” is effectively stated by Dr. James E. Boyle of 
Cornell University as follows :— 


“(1) We are a surplus producing country; we pro- 
duce a 15,000,000-ton food surplus and a 2,000,000-ton 
cotton surplus which must find their markets abroad. 
(2) We are a creditor country, with all our customers 
owing us colossal sums of money. They are expected to 
pay us in gold or in goods. (3) We are a high tariff 
country, with a tariff wall so high that our foreign cus- 
tomers can no longer get their goods over the high tariff 
wall to us. 

“This then is our dilemma. We are a Surplus-Cred- 
itor-High Tariff country. This-is an impasse. These 
three things cannot continue to exist at the same time. 
(1) Will we quit producing a surplus, and thus curtail 
our commerce? Our commerce is the basis of our civ- 
ilization and our economic prosperity. (2) Will we re- 
duce our credits by cancelling war debts and reparations ? 
Creditors cannot pay us gold; we have the gold here 
already. Creditors cannot pay in goods because the 
tariff shuts out these goods. The free list leaves rubber 
and coffee, bananas and Bibles, and but little else of 
general use. (3) Will we reduce our tariff? Likely the 
tariff wall must crack under the pressure of our present 
triple impasse.” 


Other Great Issues of 1932 


HE issue of more economical government—national, 
Tan and county—will be kept to the front this 
year, and unfortunately the perennial prohibition ques- 
tion will be discussed almost everywhere and so divert 
attention from great economic problems crying for set- 
tlement. 

Quite recently a group of progressive Americans, 
organized as a “League for Independent Political Ac- 
tion,” presented a long list of other issues that voters 
should consider in 1932. From that list we select and 
commend to our readers the following :— 


“Old Age Pensions—The pensioning of all needy 
persons 65 years of age and over by state action sup- 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “The Joy of the Hills” 


N PUBLISHING the following poem we 

wish to send greetings to the famous and 
beloved author of “The Man With the Hoe,” 
who, ever young at heart, has just published 
a new book of poems, “Eighty Songs at 
Eighty” :— 


I ride on the mountain tops, I ride; 
I have found my life and am satisfied. 
Onward I ride in the blowing oats, 
Checking the field-lark’s rippling notes— 
Lightly I sweep 
From steep to steep: 
Over my head through the branches high 
Come glimpses of a rushing sky; 
The tall oats brush by my horse’s flanks; 
Wild poppies crowd on the sunny banks; 
A bee booms out the scented grass; 
A jay laughs with me as*I pass. 


I ride on the hills, I forgive, I forget 

' Life’s hoard of regret— 

All the terror and pain 

Of the chafing chain. 

Grind on, O cities, grind: 

I leave you a blur behind. 
I am lifted elate—the skies expand: 
Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile of sand. 
Let them weary and work in their narrow walls: 
I ride with the voices of waterfalls! 

—Edwin Markham. 














ported by Federal aid. We urge also the extension of 
mothers’ pensions by state action with Federal aid, 


“Unemployment Insurance.—Federal subvention of 
unemployment insurance. 

“Reduce Tariff—Help bring prices of manufactured 
products which farmer buys into line with the prices of 
farm products: by progressive reduction of tariffs and 
by reciprocal international agreements for this promo- 
tion of ultimate free exchange between nations, of goods 
and service; provided, however, that in all tariff ad. 
justments agriculture should have equal consideration 
with other industries. 

“Reorganize County Government.—The efficient re- 
organization of county and local governments: experi- 
mentation with the county manager plan on the basis of 
proportional representation. 

“Discontinue Reclamation.—Discontinuance, for the 
present, of Federal efforts to reclaim land for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

“Federal School Aid.—Federal and increased state 
aid for rural elementary and high schools, and for health 
and welfare services. 

“Research—More extensive governmental research 
to develop uses for farm wastes; to discover increasing 
industrial uses for farm products; and to discover new 
crops and products as substitutes for present surplus 
crops. : 

“Reorganize Postal Savings——The reorganization of 
the postal savings system. 

“Social Insurance—A comprehensive program of 
social insurance, covering accidents, sickness, invalidity 
old age, maternity, and unemployment. ¢ 

“International Economic Congress.—The creation of 
a permanent International Economic Congress—this 
congress to be composed of delegates of labor, industry, 
commerce, and banking of all nations, with government 
representatives as political advisors. The congress will 
cooperate with the various bureaus under the League 
of Nations, with the International Labor office, and with 
all other appropriate international organizations, 

“Referendum on War.—A referendum of the people 
before a declaration of war, conducted under the fullest 
guarantee of free expression.” 


; to 
gomething, £ Read 


Three Pulitzer Prize Winners 


UR readers looking for the best in current liter- 

ature will make no mistake in following the judg- 
ment of the Pulitzer Committee which has awarded 
prizes for the year just ended as follows :— 

The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck—best novel by 
an American author. 

Theodore Roosevelt, 
biography. 

My Experiences in the World War, by Gen. John J. 
Pershing—best historical work. 





by Henry F. Pringle—best 





Che Ministry Beauty 


List Flowers Wanted Next Spring 


A* SPRING passes, should we not all take time to 
enjoy the glory with which the Almighty clothes 
the earth at this season? And as one flower after an- 
other has appeared on vines, trees, shrubs, and smaller 
plants, most of us must have felt a desire to have still 
more such beauty for our homes next spring. It’s a 
very good plan to do two things: (1) Make a list of 
such plants as we find we can get from friends and 
neighbors who have a surplus (and to whom we call 
give from a surplus of our own plants). (2) Make a 
list not only of seeds we can yet plant this spring, but 
also of bulbs, shrubs, and perennials we should plant 
this fall in order to have them brightening the home 
grounds next spring. 


A\ Thought Sor Today 


GARDEN is a beautiful book, writ by the fingers 
of God; every flower and every leaf is a letter. 
You have only to learn them—and he is a poor dunce 
who cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them 
enjoy them, and then go on reading and reading, 
you will find yourself carried away from the ear 


the skies by the beautiful story you are going gh” 
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—Douglas Jerrold. 
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N THE spring care of farm work 
I stock there is nothing more im- 

portant than the proper fitting of 
collars and the care of the shoulders. 
A sore shoulder not only lessens the 
efficiency of the horse or mule, but to 
work an animal with a sore shoulder 
is cruelty which should not be inflicted 
on so good a servant as a horse or 
faithful mule. 














Sore shoulders are caused by ill- 
fitting, narrow, unevenly stuffed col- 
lars; by failure to keep the collars 
and shoulders clean, and by uneven or 
improperly placed draft on the shoul- 
ders. A broad, smooth, firm collar 
surface properly adjusted to the shoul- 
ders with the draft correctly distrib- 
uted through a proper placing of the 
hame tugs should be carefully sought 
in all cases. These conditions are not 
always easy to obtain, for collars of 
the quality used on the farm work 
stock of the South very frequently do 
not meet. the requirements stated 
above. Cheap, narrow, unevenly stuff- 
ed collars are too frequently used. 

Nor is sufficient care generally 
taken to fit the collars to the shoul- 
ders of each animal. Collars should not 
be switched from one animal to an- 
other, but a collar properly fitted to- 
day may not fit the same animal 
months later. A collar that fits the 
neck of a fat mule today may be en- 
tirely too large for this same mule if 
it becomes poor after months of hard 
work. 

Collars may not only be too large 
or too small, but they may also be too 
long, too short, and too narrow or too 
wide at the top or elsewhere. Sore 
necks as well as sore shoulders come 
from bad collars badly fitted. Some 
horsemen practice thoroughly wetting 
a new collar, or one when first used, 
to an individual horse or mule, adjust- 
ing it as best they can and then work- 
ing the pliable collar on the animal 
long enough for it to become “set” to 
the shoulders, when it is taken off and thoroughly dried 
in the form which it has assumed on the shoulders. 

But even a good collar properly fitted is not enough. 
The shoulder surface of the collar and the shoulders of 
the horse must also be kept clean. If the shoulder sur- 
face of the collar is rubbed clean with a rag when it is 
first taken off and is still moist, the surface which 
comes in contact with the shoulder may be kept clean 
and smooth. When the coller is first removed the 
shoulders should also be washed clean and rubbed dry 
with a clean soft rag. 

Collar or sweat pads are essential on most of the 
collars used in the South. They protect the shoulders 
from the ill effects of narrow, unevenly stuffed collars, 
by broadening the surface of ‘contact with the shoulders 
and padding the uneven surface. They are also useful 
in making the collar that is slightly too large fit better. 
In other words, they lessen the effects of practically all 
those collar conditions which result in sore shoulders. 
They do not, however, lessen the necessity for keeping 
the shoulders and pads clean, nor the importance of prop- 
erly fitting the collar and pads to each individual ani- 
mal’s neck and shoulders, nor do they make the neces- 
sity for properly adjusting the draft by a correct plac- 
ing of the hames and hame tugs less urgent. 


Double Hog Profits With Tankage or 
‘Fish Meal 


HEN hogs are turned into a cornfield and al- 

lowed to do their own harvesting they should 
receive a supplemental feed of equal parts of cot- 
tonseed meal and tankage or fish meal. This should 
be given them despite the fact that they are getting all 
the corn and pasturage they can eat. This is because 
corn is not a well balanced ration. At the Missouri 
Experiment Station experiments over a period of five 
years’ time showed that where a small quantity of tank- 
age was given to hogs which had the run of the corn 
and soybean fields, the profit was increased a little 
more than 100 per cent. Tankage or fish meal may be 
supplied through a self-feeder. Even though fish meal 
or tankage is high in price, the cost is comparatively 

































































Don’t Let Them Suffer With 


Sore Shoulders 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


small when figured from the standpoint of the amount 
of increase in weight due to its use. 


Essentials for Profitable Pork 
Production 


N AN average, the feed consumed by a hog weigh- 

ing 225 pounds should be made up of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent corn. If the farm is, rich, if pure- 
bred animals of good type are used, and if the owner 
is a good handler of hogs, success may usually be ex- 
pected, under average conditions if the following five 
things suggested by the North Carolina Extension 
Service are carried out :— 

1. Adjust the number of brood sows to the quantity 
of home-raised corn available for them, allowing 150 
bushels of corn per sow per year. 

2. Use good, thrifty animals and keep them so by 
giving due attention to proper housing, sanitation, and 
parasites. 

3. So control breeding dates as to profit by the 
average seasonal trend of hog prices (usually highest in 
April and September). 

4. Full feed, either by hand or through a self-feeder 
on pasture when possible, all the hogs intended for 
market will eat every day from the age of four weeks 
until they are sold. 

5. Stick to the system outlined above, regardless of 
changes in the price of corn or hogs. 








Intestinal Worms in Pigs 


a HOG producers realized the damage done by in- 
testinal worms and the losses they suffer therefrom 
it would not be necessary to repeat so often the means 
by which worm infestation may be prevented. It is 
always better to prevent the infestation of pigs with 
worms than to try to treat the pigs after they are in- 
fested. Intestinal worms most frequently infest grow- 
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ing pigs, but if the pigs are well feg 
and receive good care most of them 
usually throw off the worms and suf. 
fer less or only temporary injury, 
But poorly fed pigs, living in dirty 
pens and yards; fed from filthy 
troughs or floors, or on ground cop. 
taminated with worm eggs; drinking 
dirty water from mud holes, or wal. (t 
lowing in the usual hog wallow, soog 

become infested with worms and jp 


consequence fail to thrive and become “ 
profitless runts, that aré easy prey for cau 
parasites and disease. af 

the 


While several varieties of worms 
infest the intestines of pigs, the large 
roundworm, four to eight inches jp 
length and yellowish white in color, 
is the most common. The eggs and 
embryo worms pass out of the intes- 
tines in the manure and are scattered 
everywhere, hence pigs kept in lots or 
on land previously occupied by other 
pigs within a year are likely ‘to be. 
come infested. 


To prevent infestation the sow 
should be put in a thoroughly clean 
and disinfected farrowing house and 
should herself be thoroughly washed, 
especially the teats, and disinfected be- 
fore being put in the house. When the 
pigs are old enough the sow and pigs 
should be hauled to clean pasture 
where no hogs have been for a year, 
This is some trouble, but if the dam- 
age done by worms were fully appre- 
ciated by hog men, this would be con- 
sidered cheap protection. 
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A mineral mixture, besides supply- 
ing the mineral matter required by 
hogs to promote growth and help to 
keep them healthy, may also help to 
reduce worm infestation We suggest 
the following :— 

Charcoal, powdered or small lumps.20 parts 
a 


Wood ashes . 
Copperas (pulverized) 





Or the following may be used:— 





Superphosphate ........ccccccececcsecccees 10 parts 
Cottonseed meal ........cceeeeeceeecsceoes 10 parts 

RA et AA Ree eer pemrrerri ci: 5 parts 
Copperas (pulverized) ......-ssseeeeeeeees 2 parts 


All pigs, whether on pasture or in drylot, should re- 


ceive some protein feed from animal sources, either i 
milk, tankage, or fish meal. If they do not get one of to an 
these feeds, then bone meal should be added: to the res 
above mineral mixtures or substituted for the charcoal. addres 
: : start 

For pigs already infested with worms one of the oi 
following treatments may be used :— ume 
. e 

1. One teaspoonful of turpentine for every 100 . 
pounds of pigs, in a little whole milk, three successive my 


mornings. ny 


2. Five grains santonin, 3 grains calomel, 1 dram of 3 Bi 
bicarbonate of soda. 
The above is a dose for each pig weighing 75 pounds 
to 100 pounds and should be given in a slop. = 
The pigs should be kept off feed for 12 hours before momp 


treatment and for six hours afterwards. Worm cap- 
sules are made and sold by commercial houses and since 
each pig by the use of these capsules gets individual 
treatment the treatment is generally more effective. 
Fall pigs, which are more generally kept around lots 
long occupied by hogs and less on pastures, are pr 
ably more generally infested by worms and suffer se- 
verely, hence should have the attention which will pro- 
tect them from these great enemies of the hog raiser. 














How Corn Is Used 


HE following gives the proportion of the corn 
(maize) crop of the United States used for different 
purposes :— 








Per cent 
Fed to hogs on farms......seseeccecsereeseert® 2 
Fed to horses and mules on farms.....++++++* - 
Fed to cattle on farms .....-+e-esseeerererert?® P 





er eeeeeesnsreooerre® 


Fed to poultry on farms 
Fed to sheep on farms 
Human food on farms 
Fed to stock not on farms 
Ground in merchant flour mills ... 
Exported 
Other uses 
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Pop Perkins 


(the Sage of Pumpkin Hollow) 


says=— 
“Hard-times on the farm are 
caused by trying to live on the ‘fat 
of the can,’ instead of the fat of 
the land.” 
‘e 
The profitable production 
of food for the family and 
market, and feed-crops for 
the stock, calls for a hog- 
tight system of fences 
For building new fence lines 
and replacing old ones, use 
GULFSTEEL Quality Fence. 
Tightly woven, of copper- 
bearing steel wire, with a 
heavy coating of finest zinc, 
it will give you extra years 
of service .... Ask your 
dealer about Gulfsteel Fence. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


GULFSTEEL 
Quality 
FENCE 


Write Dept. B — for a 
FREE copy of the book 
“Fence Your Way to Farm 
Prosperity.” Many good 
pointers on how to get the 
most out of your fence 


Ona 














When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 
in Advance of Change. 





It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two 

advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at the new address, 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
last two weeks’ notice in order that you 
May not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use :— 


“My paper has beep going to 3. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 

Prompt service at all times. This Sotiey 

will help us give you that sort of service. 
. 
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DR. HOLLAND'S 


arm Sermon 





Keeping Our Balance 


YOUNG butter-maker said to me, 
“T make butter for my bread and 
butter, but I study and teach music to 
keep my soul alive.” 

I knew what he 
meant. Work is 
God’s intended bless- 
ing for us, although 
too much of it kills 
our ideal aspirations. 
We need something 
in addition to our 
work to assist us in 
getting our noses off 
of the grindstone. 





After twenty years 
out of college I vis- 
ited an old chum. He was making money, 
but had stopped reading, going to con- 
certs, and attending church. His motto 
was, “Get what you can and can what 
you get.” He was killing his soul by 
feeding it upon gold. 

x ok x 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


There is no station in life so humble 
but that it may be attended with the 
noblest thoughts. The sunrises and sun- 
sets along the rim of a poor man’s sky are 
just as gorgeous as those which thrill the 
soul of the painter. Your cottage may be 
banked in with straw against the winter’s 
cold, but God can be as real to you in it as 
to those who live in mansions. 

After all, culture is open to everybody 
who will fight to keep his soul alive. A 
dear woman, now long gone, I often saw 
standing at the west window of her 
kitchen watching the pageantry of sun- 
down. She feasted her mind upon the 
beauty of it. 

x ok Ok 

Tt is just here that the religion of 
Christ is so valuable. If we have in the 
past made religion a thing too far apart 
from our daily concerns, we have lost the 
richness of the companionship of God in 
our fights against ugliness of thoughts 
and against the baseness of selfishness, ig- 
norance, and sin. 

I turn again and again to the words, 
“Abide in me,” and try to fathom the pos- 
sibilities of delight, hope, health, and hap- 
piness which I have not yet reached. It 
helps to keep my heart alive. 

Human service, without monetary re- 
wards, will help one to keep alive the 
fires of tenderness in his breast. A free 
and sincere attempt to gladden the sad- 
dened people about us will make Life and 
Christ more real in our daily lives. 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible; 


HO brought a blasphemous letter 

from his worst enemy to the Lord, 
and what was the dreadful answer that 
was made to it? 

2. Who were allowed to eat beetles but 
not hares, fish but not eels, locusts but not 
crabs, and grasshoppers but not swans? 

3. What food would not keep overnight 
except once a week? 

4. What two kings went into battle in 
disguise, and what happened to them? 

5. What is the sign of a covenant be- 
tween God and man, and what of a cove- 
nant between God and the Jewish nation? 

6. When was it death to kindle a fire? 


7. Who is the only prophet who men- 
tions Satan in his prophecy ? 

8. What king was captured among 
thorns? 

9. What man: stopped his son-in-law 
from working twelve hours a day? 

10. What men saw God on a high moun- 
tain, but afterward lost their lives for 


irreverence? 
ANSWERS 





1, II Kings 19. 2. Lev. 11. 3. Exod. 16:19-24. 
4. II Chron, 35:22-26; 18:29, 33, 34. 5. Gen, 9:12- 
17; Exod. 31:16-17. 6. Exod. 35:2-3. 7. Zech. 
3:1. 8 II Chron. 33:11. 9. Exod. 18:13-26, 10. 
Lev. 10. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 



































































Don’t give the 
weevils a chance 


A* ANY weevil asks is a chance—one chance. Once 
he gets busy with a square, the boll is gone. Reports 
indicate enough weevils this year to ruin the crop, if they 
get a chance. 

Whether they get it or not, depends pretty much on you. 

Weevils can’t hurt a crop much, once the bolls are set. 
Because of the heavy infestation this year, set your crop 
as early as you can. 


How to Beat the Weevils 


Nothing takes the place of a Chilean Nitrate side-dressing 
for making an early crop. There is no way a little money 
could be better invested now than for 100 pounds (200 
pounds would be better) of Chilean Nitrate to side-dress 
each acre of your cotton. 

Don’t fail to specify Chilean Nitrate when you see 
your dealer. That is just as important as side-dressing 
itself. Get busy! The weevils will be plenty busy soon. 














eo 
Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc. 
ATLANTA, GA. * MONTGOMERY, ALA. * ORLANDO, FLA, 
TWO KINDS 100 LB. BAGS 













AND 
200 LB. BAGS 


Both 
are natural 
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Easy 


T THIS season of the year many fathers and moth- 
ers are trying to figure oat how there can be 
money enough for John or Mary who has just 

finished high school to go to college in the fall. And 
Mary or John also is thinking about that same problem. 


Let us read what some of our friends have written 
about girls they know who have had to meet this very 


problem. 
I 


O. Davis, extension editor of Ala- 


Peo L, Mr. P. 


bama, writes :— 


“Four former 4-H club girls, now enrolled as students 
in Home Economics at the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Auburn, owe the privilege of going to college to 
the vision and foresight of Mrs. 
Lida Jones, home demonstration 
agent for Macon County. 

“Cotton was cheap and money 
scarce among farmers in Macon 
County, but Elizabeth Lawson and 
Nellie Fuller, two bright, energetic 
farm girls who had been outstanding 
4-H club girls, had finished high 
school and were determined to go to 
college. 

“Mrs. Jones studied the situation 
and found that their biggest expense 
would be for board. ‘By starting 
now,’ Mrs. Jones told the girls early 
in 1931, ‘you can prepare most of 
your own food. You can take it to 
Auburn with you and eat it while 
you are in college.’ 

“All summer the girls enthusi- 
astically canned, preserved, dried, 
and pickled meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables to eat in college. As Septem- 
ber drew near Elise Edwards, of 
Lee County, and Opal Jones, of But- 
ler County, became interested. Thus i 
it was that these four 4-H _ stars 
formed a little club, rented rooms in 
an Auburn home, and are living to- 
gether while in college. , 

“They have organized their work and divided the 
labor of housekeeping so that each girl gets experience 
in planning and in all operations of the home. So well 
have they managed that with the contributions of fresh 
vegetables sent them from home they have kept their 
total expenses for food down to $3.85 per month. They 
keep accurate records of all supplies consumed and of 
all expenditures, thereby getting excellent training in 
record keeping and home management. 

“Each girl has been able to pay all college expenses, 
except clothes, with $200. The average for the entire 
student body ranges from $425 to $525 for a session. 


fe é 
Can it in summer, take it to college in the fall. Some club girls find this is a fine way to keep down 
ex at g 
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Lois 2 Dowdle, Editor 
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Earning Money for College Expenses 


“Edna Smart, a 4-H club girl, who is in her second 
year at the State Teachers’ College at Troy, Alabama, 
is one of the most efficient managers of time, money, 
and opportunity to be found. Since she began selling 
farm and home products at the Troy curb market seven 
years ago, she has made $975.32 which she has used to 
pay her expenses in college and to help with the many 
expenses of her home. Other members of the family 
assisted in the production but it was through Edna’s 
energy and management that the curb market sales 
increased. 

“Edna lives in a little apartment while in college. 
She goes home each Friday, and Saturday morning finds 
her at her regular stand at the market. In this way she 
makes enough money to pay for her apartment. 

“Because of the excellence of her seven years’ rec- 





—Picture by U. S. D. A. 
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ord, Edna Smart has been selected as one of the Ala- 
bama delegates to the National 4-H Club Camp to be 
held in Washington, D. C., June 15-21.” 
IT 

EVERAL 4-H club girls in Hinds County, Missis- 

sippi, have done exceptionally good work in help- 
ing to pay their own expenses. Mrs. Margaret Cres- 
well, the present home demonstration agent in that 
county, writes :— 

“Emma Grace Berry joining the 4-H club six years 
ago started with poultry as her project. Her poultry 
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work has changed a community which had not one 
flock of purebred chickens six years ago, into one boast- 
ing 10 flocks that rank among the best. In 1939 she 
cleared $402 on broilers and $250 on hatchings, Tha is 
putting Emma Grace through Hinds County Junio; 
College. 


“Cecile O’Brien won 55 prizes in community, county 
and state fairs, 39 of these being first prizes. The money 
won from these prizes amounted to $184.75. 


“In 1929, Cecile borrowed $50 from the bank to buy 
a steam pressure cooker and some cans. These cans’ 
were filled and sold. In the five years she was a garden. 
canning club member, Cecile canned 1,100 quarts for- 
home use and 2,890 cans for market, making a net 
profit of $433. 

“This is Cecile’s first year at 
Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en. She says of club work: ‘Words 
are simply inadequate to express 
fully what club work has accom. 
plished for me. I have obtained more 
real knowledge and self-development 
from this work than from anything 
else. It has given me a broader yis- 
ion of life and a keener interest in 
humanity.’ 

“Evelyn Taylor, another out- 
standing 4-H club girl who wona 
$500 scholarship and who is to enter 
Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en in September, has this to say 
about 4-H club work: ‘It has not 
always been easy to do my duty as 
a club member; many obstacles have 
had to be overcome. I have failed 
and had to do things all over again, 
but I have learned to stick to what- 
ever I am doing. Down through the- 
years I intend to do all I can to help 
4-H club work. It has done so much 
: for me.’” 

III 

N GEORGIA, last year, 791 club 

girls were in high school and 191 
in college as a result of their club 
work. There were also 1,177 girls who established 
bank accounts of their own. These are known as 
their “Go-to-College Funds” and will be used chiefly to 
help defray expenses for high school and college train- 
ing in home economics. 

It is not an easy thing to do, but most girls who 
have the determination can make enough money to start 
their own education. And after the first year it is easier 
to find loan funds from which to borrow and to fint 
jobs from which money may be made to supplement 
that obtained from other sources. : 


She Adds $300 to Family Income 


ECAUSE she wanted to educate her six children 
and improve her farm home, Mrs. Perry Keith, of 
Pleasant Ridge community, in Knox County, Ten- 

nessee, worked out a plan by which she could add to 
the family income and yet not neglect her family and 
home. She saw an opportunity in the curb market in 
Knoxville, which is one of the oldest markets in the 
South and a well established one. 

She started by canning surplus products from the 
family garden. In the summer she utilized any spare 
time from her family household duties. Of course, with 
six children in a home on the farm, this was probably 
not. very much time. However, she canned fruit and 
made pickles and kraut so that in fall and winter she 
sold these, together with surplus butter, eggs, and 
chickens from the farm. 

She soon began to see the need of purposely grow- 
ing a sufficient quantity of products to supply the de- 
mand’ instead of depending on a surplus as she had 
heretofore. They soon planned and planted a garden in 
addition to the family garden. She.also increased her 
supply of butter, eggs, chickens, and canned products. 
As her daughters grew older and became 4-H club 





By INEZ LOVELACE 


members they became interested in canning and took 
great pride in packing attractive jars and won many 
prizes at fairs on their canned products. 


HREE years ago Mrs. Keith began selling inside 

the market house, building up a good trade with 
customers. She comes in twice each week on regular 
days. Her list of articles offered for sale has increased 
until she now sells butter, cottage cheese, canned fruit, 
pickles, kraut, relish, red pepper, hominy, fresh vege- 
tables, flowers, eggs, and poultry. In fact, she brings 
in anything that she thinks will sell. She has studied 
the needs of the city housewife who buys on the market 
and tries to anticipate her desires and supply the de- 
mand for choice products. 

She averages a little over $300 each year by selling 


products that she produces on the farm and in the home 
while she carries on her home activities. 


Last year she entered the county year-round garden 
contest. She had a one-fifth acre plot and did most of 


o 

the work herself outside of the plowing and disking. 
From this she sold $53.50 worth of vegetables, and 
canned 100 quarts besides what the family used. Mrs. 
Keith attributes her ability to can in volume to the use 
of a steam pressure cooker which she purclfased with 
her own funds. She grew 56 different kinds of vege- 
tables in her garden up to October of last year, and had 
several different kinds of greens, turnips, carrots, sal 
sify, parsnips, onions, and parsley all winter for fam 
ily use. 


“Though my husband and I have one family purse,” 
she says, “I, like almost every woman, like to have extra 
money to use without having to ask my husband for it. 
If you help to make the money you feel more like usims 
it for home improvements and raising the family stane 
ard of living.” She uses some of their money for 
family purse and some for various improvements arouse 
and in the farm home. Her home is modern, comfort 
able, and attractive. Two years ago she entered a 
ty yard improvement contest and won a prize. 



















































not stopped just because the contest is over but is 4: 
improving the farm home grounds by planting 
and flowers. es 
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HE demurely covered shoulders and cowl neck, as portrayed in the dainty 

frock for slender figurés, No. 7573, express the new in this season’s fash- 
jons. Short flared sleeve sections are cut in one with the shoulders, and the 
slender line skirt is mounted on a shaped yoke. This attractive frock, suit- 
able for both formal and informal wear, would be quite lovely made of lace in 
pale pink, a favored shade this season. Sheer voile, 
chiffon, organdie, printed silk, and satin are other sug- 
gestions. For formal evening wear one may have the 
back of the waist in deep V neck outline. Designed in 
6 sizes: 14, 16, 18, and 20 years; and in 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 18 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
material. 

Number 7570 is a house frock that is sure to please 
the larger woman. A convenient, comfortable 
front closing and attractive length-giving lines 
are special features. The V neck is outlined by 
a shawl collar and the short sleeves are finished 
with a neat upturned cuff. Gingham, percale, 
and seersucker are suggested for this comfort- 
able model. Designed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 

48, 50, 52, and 54 inches 

bust measure. Size 46 will 

require 47% yards of 32- 

inch material with % yard 

for collar and cuffs. 

This dainty frock for a 
tiny miss, No. 7529, com- 
prises a short waist, the 
front of which is cut in 
scalloped outline, and a 
full, straight skirt arranged 
in rows of shirring be- 
tween the scallaps. The 
neck is round, and _ the 

















sleeve—a short puff—is gathered to a narrow band. The 
fullness may be smocked or shirred between the scal- 
lops. Dotted Swiss was used to make the frock as 
shown here, but cotton prints, crepe de Chine, or any 
wash material would be quite nice. Designed in sizes 
2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A 4-year size requires 1% yards 
of 35-inch material. : 

To make doubly sure of popularity, the pretty frock 
for the growing girl, No. 7575, uses double capelets (though one may be 
omitted if desired). The waist is slightly bloused and is joined to a flared ~ 
Kirt mounted on deep fitted yoke sections. This model will be quite attrac- 
tive Mm crepe, organdie, embroidered batiste, cotton prints, or dotted Swiss. Or- 
Sadie in blue or the new tomato red will be very attractive. Beige crepe with 
@belt of green suede or a sash of green ribbon is also suggested. Designed in 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years~ Size 12 requires 3% yards of 32-inch material. 


ee 
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Order Patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
mer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
mt For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 








Absolutely new — 


most radical advance in sanitary | 
protection since the invention 
of Kotex itself in 1920 


the new 
Phantom* Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN (U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 


















New invention now brings a 
totally new sense of security in 
sanitary protection. Leaves no 
trace of revealing outline—even 
under closest-fitting frocks. 
Remains supremely soft, easily 
disposable. 


FROM THE makers of Kotex comes 
this announcement of supreme im- 
portance to women. Announcement 
of an utterly new design in sanitary 
protection. 

The new PHANTOM* KOTEX— 
called Phantom because you are 
scarcely aware of its presence—is so 
skilfully flattened and tapered that you 
wear it under closest-fitting gowns 
without slightest hint of revealing 
outline. And for women who require 
extra protection, Super Phantom Kotex 
is ideal . . . because the flattened, ta- 
pered ends eliminate the usual bulk- 


| iness. 


Other Kotex features retained 


Not one of the many original Kotex 
features has been sacrificed to attain 
this new-day result. It is—as you will 
see—amazingly soft—delicate—absor- 
bent. It is treated to deodorize; can be 
worn on either side with the same 
protection. Easy disposability—origi- 
nated by Kotex—is still a superior 
Kotex advantage. : 

And think! You get this vastly im- 
proved product at no increase in cost. 

So important is it for you to get 
the new PHANTOM KOTEX — and 
avoid imitations — that we have 
stamped the name Kotex on both 
ends of the new pad. 

On sale at any drug, dry goods, or 
department store. 





HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 


Many a mother wonders. Now you simply 
hand your daughter the little booklet en- 
titled, ‘‘Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 
For free copy, address Mary Pauline Cal- 
lender, Room 2135, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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Progressive Farmer-R 


Vegetables That Are Different 


oe J EGETABLES — Two 
servings a day besides 
potatoes. 

“Tomatoes three or four 
times a week. 

“Leafy vegetables three or 
four times a week.” 

How familiar that sounds 
now to every housewife! And 
how hard she tries to see that 
her menus for the family meet 
those requirements! And yet 
after all her effort the same 
family may have a diet sadly 
lacking in mineral and vitamin 
content because the members 
of the family become tired of 
vegetables or just do not rel- 
ish them. 


I sat in on a group meeting 
of home demonstration agents 
in Georgia the other day and 
listened to the nutrition spe- 
cialist, Miss Mathews, talk 
along this line. She gave out 
some sheets of paper on which 
she had typed some vegetable 
recipes which I am quoting 
here with the hope that they 
will be of help not only in 
Georgia but in other states as 
well. These recipes are for the 
use of asparagus, carrots, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, egg- 
plant, kohl-rabi, and salsify or cyster plant. I am giv- 
ing here some of my favorite recipes also. Some of 
these recipes call for vegetables that are new but per- 
haps they will tempt the appetite of the members of 
the family who have tired of vegetables. 


BOILED ASPARAGUS 
Cook asparagus tips in salt water until tender, drain, 
and pour melted butter over them. 


ASPARAGUS SOUFFLE 
2 cups asparagus 3 eggs 


¥% cup butter 3 tablespoons cheese 
3 tablespoons flour Salt and pepper 
1 cup milk 
Cut asparagus into 1l-inch pieces, put into a baking 
dish, and pour on it a sauce made as follows: Melt the 
butter, blend the flour with it, add the milk, cook until 
thick, and remove from the fire. Add egg yolks, un- 
beaten, and set aside to cool. Then fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and 3 tablespoons cheese. Season to 
taste and bake in a moderate oven for 30 to 40 minutes. 
CARROT SOUFFLE 
Make by asparagus souffle recipe, substituting 2 cups 
grated carrots for the 2 cups of asparagus. 
BROCCOLI 
Cut off tough part of stalk and coarse leaves. If 
stalks are too large for individual portions, cut to make 
attractive size and shape. Cook uncovered in water until 
tender, adding salt the last five minutes of cooking. Do 
not overcook. Serve with melted butter. 
. BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
Cook uncovered until tender, add salt the last 10 
minutes of cooking. Drain and serve with melted butter. 


EGGPLANT TIMBALES 
1 eggplant, pared and cut YZ teaspoon salt 
in %-inch slices epper 
% cup butter Canned pimientoes or 
% cup bread crumbs green peppers 
2 eggs well beaten Parsley 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 


Cook eggplant in boiling salted water until tender. 
Drain thoroughly, mash, add butter, crumbs, egg, chop- 


They look and taste “different.” 
bage salad with whipped cream dressing. The mid- 
dle picture shows tempting stuffed onions, and the 
bottom is of spinach timbales, garnished with hard 
cooked egg and served with tomato sauce. 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ped onion, chopped pimiento or green pepper, 
salt, and pepper. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and cook in a moderately hot oven until 
done. Remove from baking dish and garnish 
with parsley. 
KOHL-RABI 

Cut off tops, peel, slice or quarter. Cook un- 
covered in boiling salted water. Drain thorough- 
ly, season with melted butter, salt, and pepper. 

STUFFED ONIONS 

Y, teaspoon salt 

Pepper 


1 tablespoon fat 
Fine dry bread crumbs 


6 medium sized onions 
4 cup chopped ham 
4 cup soft bread crumbs 


7/2 


Y% cup milk 
Remove a slice from the top of each onion 


—Courtesy Corning Glass. 
At the top is cab- 


and parboil the onions un- 
til almost tender. Drain, 
remove the centers, leav- 
ing six little cups. Chop the 
onion that was scooped out 
and combine it with the ham 
and soft bread crumbs. Add 
seasoning and refill the onion 
cups. Place in a greased bak- 
ing dish, cover with fine bread 
crumbs, add the milk, and bake in a quick oven until 
tender. 

BHUGIA 


2 cups peas 2 tablespoons oil or melted 


4 medium potatoes at 
Salt Chopped green peppers 
This is a popular dish in India, one that is usually 
served with the dinner roast. Boil the peas and pota- 
toes separately. When the potatoes are done, drain, 
cool, peel, and slice. Heat the fat in a frying pan, add 
the sliced potatoes and the peas, and brown. Season with 
salt and pepper and sprinkle with chopped green peppers. 
CHEESE AND SPINACH TIMBALES 
1 cup milk ¥Y% cup soft bread crumbs 
1 cup grated cheese 2 hard cooked eggs 
3 cups cooked spinach ¥Y% teaspoon salt 
2 eggs well beaten ¥% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 


Scald the milk in the top of a double boiler, add the 
cheese and seasonings, and allow the cheese to melt. 
Adc the spinach finely chopped and the beaten eggs. 
When blended turn into greased custard cups in the bot- 
tom of each of which a slice of hard cooked egg has been 
placed. Top with soft bread crumbs and dot with but- 
ter. Place the cups or baking dishes in a pan, surround 
with hot water, and bake for 30 minutes in a moderately 
hot oven at 350 degrees F. 


VEGETABLE LOAF 
3 tablespoons melted but- % cup liquor from vege- 
ter tables 
2 eggs beaten 
1 teaspoon salt 
ery 2 tablespoons chopped on- 
1 cup diced cooked carrots ion 
1 cup cooked peas Pepper 
% cup chopped nuts 


2 cups soft bread crumbs 
1 cup chopped cooked cel- 


Mix the butter with the bread crumbs, reserving 
about % cup crumbs for the outside of the loaf. Aqg 
all the other ingredients, form into a loaf in a loaf pan 
or on a sheet of greased paper. Cover top of loaf With 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven for 30 minutes 
Serve hot with tomato sauce. 

BOILED OYSTER PLANT (SALSIFY) 

Wash and scrape and cut in 1-inch slices. Cook jg 
boiling salted water until tender. Drain and season with 
butter, salt, and pepper. 

CORN SOUFFLE 

1 tablespoon butter Y teaspoon paprika 

1 tablespoon flour 1 pimiento 

Y% cup milk cups corn pulp 

1 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 

Pepper 
Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, salt, pepper, 
paprika, and milk. Rub the pimiento through a Sieve 
and add to the white sauce, Add 
the corn pulp to the mixture, ys. 
ing either scraped corn or cook. 
ed corn put through a sieve 
Cool slightly, add the well beat. 
en egg yolks, and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn 
into . greased baking dish, set 
the dish in a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375 degrees F.) until the 
egg is set, about 30 to 40 minutes, 


Potato souffle made of mash- 
ed potatoes (Irish or sweet) in- 
stead of corn is delicious. Sy. 
gar and raisins or coconut are 
usually added to sweet potato 
souffle. 

BAKED STUFFED CUCUMBERS 

Peel four or five good sized 
cucumbers, split them length- 
wise, and scoop out the seed por- 
tion. 
lightly salted water for 15 min- 
utes. Drain and stuff the cayi- 
ties with a mixture of tomatoes 
cut into pieces, minced onion, 
and buttered bread crumbs, 
Place the stuffed cucumbers in 
a shallow baking dish, add 2 ta- 


blespoons of hot water, and bake in a moderate oven un- 
til cucumbers are tender and stuffing delicately browned. 
BAKED TOMATOES 


1 teaspoon sugar 


6 tomatoes ¢ 
Salt and pepper 


4 tablespoons butter 
1 cup bread crumbs 


Peel the tomatoes and cut them in slices ¥%-inch 
thick. Place a layer of tomatoes in a baking dish and 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper. Put the butter and 
sugar in the crumbs. Spread the mixture over the to- 
matoes, using all of it. Add another layer of tomatoes. 
Add bits of. butter, sprinkle with dry crumbs, and bake 
for 20 minutes in a moderate oven. 

STUFFED TOMATOES 

The tomatoes should be very firm, smooth, and of 
equal size. Cut a piece from the blossom end of each 
tomato and remove the centers, leaving unbroken tomato 
cups. Make a stuffing of the centers of the tomatoes 
mixed with 1%4 cups soft bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 tablespoon minced onion, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and %4 teaspoon pepper. Sprinkle each tomato cup 
with salt and pepper and fill with the stuffing, packing 
it quite solidly. Place a small piece of butter on eac 
tomato, put in a baking pan, and bake in a moderate 
oven until tender. Oftentimes ground baked ham 1s used 
in place of the bread crumbs. 

CABBAGE SLAW AND CREAM DRESSING ; 

Chop or shred white cabbage and allow to soak im 
cold water for a half hour or longer. Drain 
with a cooked dressing or one made of whipped 
seasoned with lemon juice, salt, sugar, a litt 
onion, and some ground horse-radish. 
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‘Kerr Mason Caps 


fit ALL Mason Jars 


Eliminate Waste 
Work and Worry 


“SELF. ALING” 


-SE 
ATENTED 





Modernize your old Mason jars with 
Kerr 2-piece self-sealing Mason caps— 
consisting of gold-lacquered screw band 
and lid containing the natural gray 
galing composition. Screw bands last 
for years. New lids cost about the same 
gs ordinary rubber rings. 


Home canning is easier, safer and more 
gonomical with Kerr Mason Caps. You 
can test the seal in 
a second. Allow 
tars to cool, then 
the lid with a 
- n. When 
prope rly sealed 
you hear a clear, 
finging note and 
KNOW positively 
the jar is sealed. 





Kerr Home Canning Book, 300 Recipes, Etc., 10c 
Also Free Pamphlets, Steps in Canning, Etc. 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 511 Sand Springs, Okla. 






Two Piece Self-Sealing 


MASON CAPS 
TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS 
lamisil vile), se) mek is x lomad 7.) 3) 


Baby’s Best Friends! 
CUTICURA SOAP 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
and CUTICURA TALCUM 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 26B, Malden, Mass. 



































EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 
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‘lil 
Build New Vigor 


When your system is run-down, your 
I thin and weak, there is noth- 
ing to equal the purifying and 
strengthening effect of quinine and 
ion as correctly combined in 
Grove’s Tasteless Chill Tonic. 
For generations Southern families 
ve depended on Grove’s, both for 
Malaria and general run-down con- 
dition .. . it builds up young and old. 
Get a bottle today—pleasant to 
€—quickly appetite and vigor re- 
“tum. Price now 50c. 





|GROVE’S 
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Little Household Helps 


HEN the knob comes off a pot 
cover, put a screw up through the 

hole and screw on a good sized cork. 
This will be a heat-proof and easily re- 
placeable new knob. 
2. For dainty 
flowers, clear 
glass bowls are 
excellent. The 
stems of the 
flowers seen 
through the 
glass add to 
the attractive- 
ness of the bou- 
quet. 








| 
| 3. Do not fasten linoleum to the floor 
when it is first laid. Allowing it to lie 
| flat on the floor for two weeks gives it 
| time to stretch and when it is finally 
fastened down it does not buckle. It is 
better to cement it to th floor rather than 
tack it. When it is first laid a coat of 
clear shellac applied to it will preserve 
the color and pattern of the linoleum. 
This will need to be renewed every few 
months. 





4. In twelve parishes in Louisiana more 
than 10,000 trees have been planted this 
spring around farm homes, schools, and 
churches by the home demonstration clubs 
as a part of the big national bicentennial 
tree planting program. Thousands of trees 
are also being set out by 4-H club mem- 
bers of that state. 

5. After the dishes have been washed 
with hot soapsuds, they should be set up- 
right in a wire rack on the drainboard of 
the sink or in a pan and rinsed by pour- 
ing boiling water over them. Left to dry 
of their own accord they will be shining 
and lintless and really cleaner than if 
dried with a towel. Moreover, the labor 
of washing dish towels is eliminated. 





6. If there is only a very small hole in 
an aluminum pan it can often be mended 
by pounding the hole with a hammer, 
while the worn part of the pan is held 
against a hard surface. Aluminum is a 
rather soft metal and may be made to 
spread enough to close a small hole. 





7. Use left-over pancake or waffle bat- 
ter for dipping foods which would other- 
wise need a coating of eggs and crumbs. 








8. To clean spoons tarnished with egg, 
stand them in an aluminum cup filled with 
hot water in which a teaspoon each of 
salt and soda has been dissolved. 





9. When drying a knitted article avoid 
wringing or hanging it on a line to dry. 
Squeeze the water out while holding the 
garment like a ball between the hands. 
Then lay it flat on a towel, roll up in the 
towel, pressing much of the water out in 
this way. Lay flat on a dry towel to dry. 





10. If electric light bulbs are washed 
frequently they will light the house more 
effectively.. Never attempt to wash them 
when the light is turned on. 





11. Pieces of old felt hats cut out and 
glued to the bottom of flower vases or 
bowls protect the finish of the table. 





12. When relining a coat, cut out half 
the lining to use as a pattern. The other 
half may be used as a guide in sewing 
the lining. 





13. Satisfactory flower holders may be 
made at home of paraffin. Pour melted 
paraffin into a container of suitable di- 
mensions and as soon as the wax begins 
to harden, insert large nails or pencils 
and leave them until the wax is firm. 
Then take them out. The holes left will 
hold inserted flower stems. 





14. If you wish to iron a rough-dry 
garment in a hurry, dampen it with hot 
water, roll it tightly in a cloth, and place 











it in the oven while it heats, and then 
iron, 
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ASK YOUR DENTIST... 


Used as a dentifrice Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda cleans your teeth better. 
Both are Pure Bicarbonate of Soda. Accept- 


ed by the American Dental Association. 








Available everywhere 
for just a few cents 
a package 






Send for Free Book “H-23” 
and Set of Bird Cards in natural color 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.,INC.,80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 

















STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 


only method recommended by 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
T HOME peat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 


ten pays for itself in one day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 


BARGAIN PRICES 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 
ey, SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
Le) $Y The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 
Write today for reduced prices and free booklet 
“Building Bank Account with Tin Cans.” : 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 
DEPT. I ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 














OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 
RELIABLE 
\ ments 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertise- 
RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering 

goods the subscriber says, “I 

*Farmer-Ruralist,” 


saw your advertisement in The Progressiv2 

and will report any unsatisfactory transactions to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased 
(not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss 
results irom any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only 
those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or returns 
from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have be- 
become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 





Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





















y carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 
to live or will replace losses in Low- 


with our 
ment—we tee 100% live deliv. anywhere i 
guaran -” lelivery anyw in 





ine iron-clad 
the U.S. Write for full 






arantee ade. ‘amous ested 
strains with records to 300: he n Calhoun stock bred tolay and dows est 
$1 per 100 books order | Eh yy in Write for a! ° 
it’s CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARM, Box {14. Prices 











NORMAN’S CHICKS! 


INSURED AGAINST LOSS—LOWEST PRICES 

You are PROTECTED when you buy from Norman— 
lest and Laraest Producer. First to Accredit 
—first te BLOOD-TEST—now Norman replaces any loss- 
es, as agreed in our iron-clad guarantee. Rich. high- 
record bloodlines for generations achieve a reputation for 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 


ACCLIMATED CHICKS GEGGS 
Officially Blood-Tested 
Three Qualities 





egg production making Norman’s Chicks the Standard of Junior Soverelan Sol: 
sound business investment for the Southern Poultryman. OrMS .. +256 $5.90 $8.90 $11.90 
Over 9.000 Southern Farmers have testified to this with Rocks, Reds.... 7.45 9.45 14.4 





record orders. Write for Norman’s Free Catalog. Prompt Wyands.. Orps.. 7.45 9.45 14.45 
Service. No delays. C. A. NORMAN POULTRY FARM Catalog fre. DRUMM EGG FARMS. 
& HATCHERY. Knoxville. Tenn. Box 104, Hattiesbura. Miss. 








Feed Baby 
Carefully... 


During Summer 


i baby’s digestion is easily 
upset during the hog sum- 


mer. Consequently, its food must 
not only be pure, nutritious and 
digestible, but must not irritate the 
stomach and bowels. The safe, 
simple and economical method 
consists of the addition of Karo 
Syrup to pure milk, either fresh 
or evaporated. 


Karo, as every mother knows, 
is a pure, energy-producing carbo- 
hydrate food derived from corn. It 
is completely digestible, even by 
the frailest infant. Karo is the safe 
modifier of milk during the hot 
weather and excellent for growing 
children. 


These facts are recognized gen- 
erally by physicians. Why not ask 
your doctor to prescribe a formula 


of Karo and milk for your baby? 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 


A beautiful book about babies which simply and 
clearly explains the important subject of infant 
feeding... and why Karo is so valuable a food. 
Write Corn Products Refining Co., Dept. PF6, 
P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City 














SALLY 


_] CARTER 





When the Southland’s sun shines down 
For some girls it rates a frown, 
If their freckles it brings out 
Or sun-tan they cannot rout! 


For Sun-kissed Dixie Belles 


HE kisses of summer’s sun are fine 

for the health if taken, as even the 
best things should be, in moderation. 
Two years ago girls were flirting delib- 
erately with the sun, and proudly exhibit- 
ing coats of tan. Even freckles were not 
taboo, and looked rather “cute” on the 
outdoor type of girl. But today’s fash- 
ions call for petal-fair skin, soft and 
smooth and white as though you never 
ventured out of doors. I wonder if the 
bad effect of too much tanning on the 
skin has something to do with the change 
of style! 

At any rate, how to acquire and to 
keep a magnolia petal complexion is a 
real problem for any girl, 
doubly so with you who 
live on plantations, and : 
trebly so if the texture “aye 
of your skin is naturally ie 
fine and delicate. i 

Any druggist or 
beauty consultant can 
tell you what to do to 
get rid of freckles or 
tan, for usually the 
most persistent cases will yield to 
regular, faithful bleaching treatments 
which we shall talk about presently. But 
: here’s what usually happens. You 
spend fifteen minutes or so on whitening 
your skin tonight. Tomorrow you go on 
a hatless drive to town, or play tennis 
or do your gardening in the sun, and 
presto, by night you’ve started to acquire 
a full crop of freckles or tan, deeper and 
darker than you already had. 


So you see, mere bleaching without 
protection afterwards is like pouring 
water through a sieve. So promise me, 
honest, cross your heart, that if I tell 
you how to remove your freckles you 
won't expose your skin to the sun for one 
unnecessary minute ! 


a 


fe — FB 
sie 


Foe whitening the skin the easiest thing 
to do is to use one of the good freckle 
creams advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, or recommended by your 
druggist. The important thing about us- 
ing these creams is to follow exactly the 
directions on the package. These have 
been worked out by experts who know 
the product and who know the principles 
of beauty culture. If the directions say, 
“Use only every other night” don’t try 
using it every night and then wonder 
why your skin is irritated. Any cream 
effective enough to remove freckles and 
tan is apt to be a bit irritating to every 
delicate skin. If irritation is noticeable, 
remove the bleach more quickly than you 
intended and apply pure, soothing cold 
cream. Then be satisfied to whiten your 
skin more slowly, alternating the bleach 
treatments with applications of cold 
cream. Never use any bleach on newly 
sunburned skin. 


Buttermilk, and lemon, strawberry 
and tomato juice, and cucumber pulp 
are good homemade bleaches but they are 
mild and therefore slow in their effect. 
A good bleaching mask may be made as 
follows :— 

Mix together and pound to an emulsion 
30 parts sweet almonds, 15 parts bitter al- 
monds, 300 parts boiled water. Strain and 
add 20 parts tincture of benzoin and 15 
parts lemon juice. Spread the mixture 
thinly over your face and let it remain as 
long as convenient. Begin with 10-minute 
periods and lengthen as your skin gets ac- 
customed to the treatment. When first 


used the mask may irritate your skin, and 

in that case, discontinue the treatment un- 

til irritation disappears. Meanwhile ap- 

ply a pure cold cream or fresh sweet 
milk. 

S° MUCH for the bleaching treatments. 

But it is more important to prevent the 

freckles and tan or to protect the skin 

after they have been removed so that the 

color pigment cannot be affected by the 

direct rays of the sun. Of course, you can't, 

in this day and age, wear a chiffon scarf 

or carry a parasol every time you ven- 

ture out. But you can wear a broad- 

brimmed hat when you go out . . . or 

be an attractive Sunbonnet Sue when 

you're working out of 

doors. Even with a hat, 

though, your skin needs 

a more definite, individ- 

ual protection, and that 

may be furnished by a 

good protecting cream 

and powder. Face pow- 

der is a_ protection, 

you know . like 

a filmy veil that keeps 

the sun’s direct rays from beating down 

upon your skin. But its protective power is 

greatly increased when you use a founda- 

tion cream to hold it on and this 

cream is a marvelous protection in itself. 


The foundation cream you should use 
depends so much upon your type of skin 
that you will probably have to do some ex- 
perimenting to find just the right one. If 
you have a normal skin, you will probably 
like a vanishing cream. Use just the 
merest bit too much will make 
your powder cake and clog the pores. If 
you have an oily skin, you'll prefer, per- 
haps, to use an astringent or skin tonic 
and apply your powder while your skin 
is still damp. This is not quite so pro- 
tective as a cream, but an oily skin is not 
so apt to tan or freckle it is pro- 
tected by its own oil. If you have very 
dry skin you may like one of the oilier 
skin lotions, or even cold cream, as a 
powder base. Apply the cold cream a 
half hour before you powder. Then wipe 
off every trace of the surplus cream, 
leaving just a trace to hold your powder 
on smoothly and protectingly. 

Protect your skin first and you won't 
have so much bleaching to do. Use a re- 
liable bleaching cream, and after bleach- 
ing protect your skin still more carefully. 
That’s the way to have a clear, fair, love- 
ly complexion despite the kisses of sum- 
mer sun—and the on!y way! 





A Perfume Apple 


By IRENE TERRY 


ID you ever try a perfume apple for 

the linen closet or dresser drawer? 
Select the most perfect apple you can 
find. It must be free from decayed places. 
Into this apple stick lots and lots of whole 
cloves. The apple should be well covered 
with the cloves and will look like a big 
burr when finished. Put it in the drawer 
where it is to be used and shut it up. It 
will require several days to “ripen” when 
it will give off a spicy odor which I like 
better than most sachets. It will last 
quite a while and costs so little. 

Perfume apples, when wrapped daintily, 
make nice little gifts or favors and any- 
one can make them with a very little 
patience. 


Progressive Farmer-Rurg 


Footwear bargain for women! 
Stylish imported T-strapleather 
sandaJs have woven vamp, flex 
ible molded leather sole, and 
Cuban heel. Tan, or white. 
Sizes, 244 to 8. Widths,C to 
E. Pair of matching serv- 
ice wgignt genuine Bem- 

rg full-fashi 


ose. 
SUST SEND us your | 
name and address — no 
money! Pay postman 
$1.98 when shoes and 
hose are delivered to 
you. We pay the pos 
age. Satisfaction guar: 


WALTER FIELD CO. 








Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 

Stillman’s FreckleCream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent. Price 
only 50c. To pay more is extrava- 
gance. The first jar proves its magic 
worth, At all druggists. 


Pencaane 


Freckles | The Skin 
FREE BOOKLET tells how to remove freckles, 


Dept. 165, Stillman Co. Aurora, Ill. 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes. PL, RY (2) 
At drug and shoe stores, ude 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 








Instant 
Relief 








Men’s Shirts 3c, 


Millinery 25¢, 
DRESSES 34¢ Si, 
Chiffon Hose, 
18c. Big profits. Undersell stores. Catalo Free. 
Wholesalers, Dept.118, 429 W. Superior, C 


Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 





alotabs 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab-— 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. : 
10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 
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ARTHA still acted a little puzzled, 

although O’Neil had a feeling that 
- ghe knew well enough what the song 
meant. : 

“Maybe it won’t work sung this way,” 
he admitted with a half smile. “A young 
puck usually goes to water—stands in a 
stream—when he sings it. His notion 1s 
to make his young woman think he’s a 


By? DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 


drag the body back. With a sudden in- 
spiration, O’Neil grabbed the pistol and 
fired. He hit nothing, of course, but the 
two Indians dropped in their tracks and 
squirmed back to cover. 

“Might make ’em think there’s a couple 


had slid free of the rotten log that had 
wrecked it. O’Neil stared up into Mar- 
tha’s terrified face. 


me ON’T get off,” he cried sharply, for 
she was evidently about to dis- 


ty fine young buck. It’s a sort of love wount. O’Neil’s hor: had galloped ; 
ie” ives, a ee ae of us,” he reflected, as he reloaded both 
She smiled up at him. “Ride for the settlements,” he ordered. ?'©°®* bat’ we 
From somewhere in front a musket 


“Tt’s our only chance. And throw me 
that pistol.” 

“IT won’t leave you,” she cried. 

“You're no use here,” he said brutally. 
“Go and get help unless you want to see 
me scalped. Ride.” 

She wavered. 

“I just twisted my leg a bit,” he lied. 
“T can stand them off. I don’t shoot with 
my leg. Go on.” 

She turned the horse slowly. From the 
far side of the clearing came a war 
whoop; a musket cracked. Over the log 
now, O'Neil could just see Martha’s 
head. She turned once more; her eyes 
asked an agonizing question. 

“Ride,” he yelled and waved his arm. 

She vanished. O’Neil heard the clump 
of hoofs going farther away. 

“I guess I’m as good a man as Han- 
ley,” he said to himself. 

The next thing was to drag himself to 
a position where he could get a shot at 
the enemy. Fortunately they could not 
know he was injured, or whether the 
girl was riding to summon reinforcements 
close at hand. There would be a few 
minutes of scouting at least before they 
closed in, 

Those few minutes were all she needed. 


“J think it’s a nice song,” she said. 

“The answering smile froze suddenly on 
O’Neil’s face. He almost threw the girl 
from him as he swung his rifle to the 
front. At the far side of the clearing, an 
Indian horse was picking its way over 
purned branches. Behind’ came another, 
and as O'Neil watched, a third followed. 
Naked riders hung low on the necks of 
their mounts. 

“Bring the horses,” O’Neil ordered. 
“1 give them a long range shot _and 
sow them up. Their horses look tired. 
We can outrun them to the settlements.” 

Where he stood two trees had fallen 

vether at an angle, so that he stood in 
the corner of the V they formed. 

This gave him protection at his back, to 
his front, and at his left. The open end 
of the V alone exposed him to a shot, but 
in that direction the ground was clear. It 
would be hard for anyone to crawl close 
enough on that side for accurate shooting. 
All this he noted in the first, automatic 
glance. An old campaigner, he was bound 
to check up his defences when hostilities 
were in sight. Of course, this time it was 
needless. 

“We'll be out of this in five minutes,” 
he promised himself cheerfully, and train- 
ed his rifle on the leading horseman. 


roared. An arrow dropped a yard away. 
O’Neil’s firing had served to show the In- 
dians where he was. He ducked his head 
and waited for the storm. 

There was a blast as if three or four 
muskets had been let off. Pieces of bark 
were flying from the logs. An arrow 
stuck quivering in the log against which 
he leaned and not a foot away. 

“They’re better with the bow than with 
the musket,” he conceded and ventured to 
lift his head again. 

It seemed to O’Neil that it was about 
time for some warrior to get reckless and 
expose himself a bit for a good shot. He 
slid his own rifle across the log and 
crouched over it. An explosion over to 
his right made him jump. The bullet 
went far astray but he could see a puff 
of smoke down where the open end of 
the log V exposed him to enemy fire. 

“Some bright fellow’s going to crawl 
up on the far side of this log and jump 
on me,” O’Neil reflected. ‘“They’d do it 
in a minute if they knew I couldn't hop 
around.” 

He still held his fire. Then an arm and 
head, following a musket muzzle, appear- 
ed around a tree not fifty yards away. 
O'Neil sighted carefully and pressed the 









It was a long way. He raised the muz- By this time, Harrigan must be close to ‘!88er- : : : 
ale until his sight caught the top feather the settlements. If he had fallen in with . “That’s two,” he said with satisfac- 
on the Indian’s head dress. Just for luck, <omeone on a horse, word might already tion. 


he slid the piece a fraction of an inch 
higher. He pressed the trigger. 


Al THE crack of the rifle, every In- 
dian head was flung up. The lead- 
ers horse reared and almost unseated his 
rider. 

“Must ’a nicked him 
O'Neil commented as he reloaded. 
too far to be sure.” 

The Chickamaugas had stampeded back 
to the edge of the forest. There, O’Neil 
felt sure, they would dismount, fasten 
their horses, and advance on foot. They 
were close enough to the settlements so 
that they might fear an ambush. He 
looked to see an advance guard of a dozen 
trawl slowly along, dodging from stump 
fo stump, until they could size up the 
Situation. 

“By that time we'll be at the river,” 
O'Neil thought cheerfully. 

There was a rush of hoofs behind him. 
Martha had mounted one horse and was 
leading the other out for him. O’Neil 

Mt his eyes on the woods where the 
Chickamaugas were, as she swung the led 
horse around next to the log behind him. 
The Indians had seen her too. Two 

ds popped up. A mounted man push- 
ed out into the open. O’Neil held high 
on, him and pulled trigger. He bolted 
tk into cover. O'Neil did not know 
whether he had scored a hit or not. 

It was time to be going. The horses 

ind him were prancing. Old border 
labit made O’Neil load™his rifle before 


have reached there. Soon mounted scouts 
would be galloping out. All O’Neil had 
to do was to fight off the Chickamaugas 
for five minutes or ten minutes and the 
girl would be safe and there would be 
men on the way to fight a rear guard and 
delaying action until the settlement could 
be made ready for the attack. 


Cy inched himself along until he 
was squeezed into the corner of the 
log V. The leg hurt furiously, and once 
in a while there came a twinge that made 
him groan. 

From where he was, he could see easily 
to his front and to his right. His head 
was above the level of the log to his 
front, but his hair and face were dark 
enough to blend in fairly well with the 
bigger log behind him and make him a 
poor target. 

He took off his powder horn and bul- 
let pouch and laid them handy. The girl’s 
pistol he primed again and laid down by 
his side. That he meant to keep to use 
when the fight seemed nearly over. He 
had no wish to be dragged through the 
woods with a broken leg just to be burn- 
ed at the stake. 

“Most likely they’ll finish me up here 
anyway,” he reflected. “They don’t like 
me so well and somebody’s bound to want 
to go home and brag that he took my 
scalp. Maybe I’d better use that pistol 
to nail another Chickamauga.” 

O’Neil laid his rifle across the log and 
waited. There was no target yet. The 

he stepped back.. With eyes still on the Chickamaugas were keeping well under 
€ woods, he reached for the bridle, cover as they advanced. 

_ Stepped up on the log and was ready to “Black hair and black paint make ’em 


HE next second an arrow had pin- 

ned him to the log behind. For a second 
he was held there helpless, like a bug on 
a pin. Blood was running down his right 
shoulder. He could see the feathered end 
of the arrow sticking out a foot from his 
chin. 

O’Neil reached up with his left hand 
and broke the arrow off close to his 
shoulder. He wriggled forward and found 
himself free. Apparently the arrow had 
only cut the skin. 

He reloaded his rifle. This was a slow 
and painful process. Both the broken leg 
and the bleeding shoulder hurt him and 
made him awkward. He found himself 
wishing that the Chickamaugas would 
rush and get it over with. He had al- 
ready held them up long enough to give 
the girl a long start. 

All the exhaustion that followed his 
fever seemed coming back. His leg pain- 
ed him more and more. Something blur- 
red his vision every minute or so and he 
could not brush it away and get his eyes 
clear. 

Still there was no sound from the 
Chickamaugas. The firing had stopped: 
no more arrows came whistling. 

“They’re getting sense,” he said to him- 
self. “They’re swinging around behind 
me.” 

He groaned and slid down farther on 
the ground, so that he almost lay flat be- 
tween the two logs. He held his rifle 
across his chest; his pistol and knife 
were handy in his belt. 

Over which log, he wondered, would 
the first painted face appear? Or some- 


some place,” 
“It’s 











Swing’his right leg over the horse’s back ook j; : : ” : : cae os . 
2 just like a chunk of charcoal, one, guessing his position rightly, might 
eect his left foot went crash- Q’Neii complained to himself, as he fean over we | stab 2 him ‘nam behind. 
tough the log’s rotten shell. searched the burned woods for a hostile “Biot eat & bhecbed udiy stale” eaid 
The horse reared, as O’Neil tried to figure. O’Neil and grimaced. : F 






He stiffened suddenly and dropped his 
cheek to the rifle stock. Over the sights, 
a slender body, half hid by charred 
branches, defined itself. The range was 
less than a hundred yards. O’Neil held 
for the ribs; the head was behind a 
branch and the bullet might be deflected. 


At the crack, the Chickamauga’s 





| atch himself. The jerk of the animal’s 
: Pulled up O’Neil’s bridle hand, un- 

him, and sent him over back- 
He heard a crack like a stick 
; there was an agonizing pain in 






ELL, it didn’t matter. Only he’d 

like to get it over with. Queer pic- 
tures were coming back to him as he 
waited. He could see the cabin on the 
Shenandoah and his mother singing by 
the fire. He could see the circle of grave 
young Cherokees at Tallassee at the in- 
itiation ceremony. There was a picture 
of a fight with the Creeks years before. 









f just a second there was nothing 
world but a blur of pain. Then 
that he was on his back inside 
of fallen logs. His broken left leg 


is 





body gave a jump, then flattened out. 
From one side, two Indians rushed to 


‘The Raven ‘Fhes West 









Odd how clearly O’Neil 


remembered 
how that brave’s face looked when he felt 


the knife bite home. He saw Martha 
Brassfield again as she had bent over him 
in the cabin at Chota, a face tender, lov- 
ing— 

Her face began to change. The nose 
flattened. The mouth grew wider. There 
were black streaks of paint around the 
mouth, around the eyes. The lips parted; 
a war whoop rang out. 

A Chickamauga was bounding over 
the log at O’Neil’s right. There was no 
room or time to bring the rifle to bear. 
O’Neil snatched for the pistol and fired. 

The weight of the man’s body crushed 
the wind out of O'Neil. He fought to 
free himself; the pain in his leg came 
back ; and he fainted. He came to out of 
a nightmare in which he was caught in 
one of those deadfalls hunters set for 
bears. The body of the Chickamauga stitl 
lay across his waist, but the man was 
dead. O’Neil could feel the blood from 
the Indian’s shattered chest soaking 
through his own shirt. 

The rifle was buried under the Chick- 
amauga’s weight. O’Neil tried to move 
it, but could not. He could not shift 
himself enough to reload the pistol. All 
he could do was to get his right arm 
free, the knife out of his belt and lie there 
with his teeth bared at the sky. 

Now let them finish him! There was 
one more good thrust left in him before 
the final tomahawk came crashing down. 


EYOND the logs that bounded his 
vision, there was silence. Cautious, 

the Chickamaugas were waiting to see 
what had happened to the brave that had 
charged. In a minute, O'Neil knew, 
someone would take the risk of climbing 
a tree, look down and wave the pack in. 


It did not matter. The world swam 
together in a grey mist, a mist that was 
split in pieces a -second later by a volley 
of rifle fire. The war whoop of the 
Chickamaugas rose high, but there was 
an answesing shout. 

Too weak to wonder, O’Neil heard the 
yells of the border men coming closer. A 
big fellow in a bloody cotton shirt hurdled 
the log and jerked the dead Indian off 
O’Neil. He scalped the fellow neatly and 
automatically. 

The big man bounded over the log on 
the other side and was gone. O’Neil shut 
his eyes. Then there was a rush of feet 
and a smothered cry. Someone was rip- 
ping his shirt open and wiping blood from 
his shoulder. 

“You’re not dead, Hughie? 
me!” 

_O’Neil opened his eyes and smiled. He 
did not want to say anything. He was 
content to lie there and let Martha Brass- 
field work over him. 

She gave him a drink, tied up his 
shoulder, exclaimed at his leg and went to 
find splints. As she worked, she told him 
how she met twenty men under Robert- 
son coming out to act on Harrigan’s 
warning. The Chickamaugas had fallen 
back almost at once. Apparently they had 
counted on a surprise; failing that, they 
had lost heart. 

O’Neil lay quiet, in a sort of dazed 
content. The border men were coming 
ack ffm the pursuit. He could hear 
their light tread on the trail a rod away. 
Yet somehow it seemed that instead of a 
dozen men in buckskin, there was a 
longer procession going along that trail, 
men leading pack horses, women trudging 
with children holding to their hands, boys 
driving cattle. 

“You'll buy your farm?” he asked Mar- 
tha suddenly. 

For answer, she leaned over and_kissed 
him. 

“Your farm, too,” she declared. 

O’Neil gave a pleased sigh. “Seems 
like I can’t look after myself any more,” 
he said in a weak voice. 


Martha Brassfield eased his leg into a 
more comfortable position. 


“You ain’t a goin’ to,” she said stoutly. 
(The End) 


Answer 









Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
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Dahlias 


Warner. Millionaire: 10c 
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6 for 45c; not 
Oscar Tucker, 


each ; 


Mrs, 
Mrs. 


postpaid. No 
Greenville, N. 
Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Her- 





Potato plants and Tomato plants, 75c thousand. 
man Plant Co., Alma, 


200 Cabbage, 100 Collards, 100 7. 





50 Pepper, 





50 Exgplants. $1; postpaid. W. Branan, Gordon, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes: 500. 75c: 1,000, $1.25 
Pepper. Eggplants: 500. $1.25. Postpaid. Lewiston 


Plant Farm. Lewiston. Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants. 
Orders filled daily Saltimore and 
plants: 75c. 1.000. McElveen Farm. 


Sweet Potato, Tomato, Cabbage and 
75c per 1,000; 5,000 lots, 60c per 1,000. 





state inspected: 75c, 1,000. 
New Stone Tomato 
Groveland, Ga. 


Onion plants: 
All leading 








varieties. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Val- 
dosta, Ga, 
Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 


Wakefield Cab- 


spected; 60c per thousand. any amount. 1 
Rockingham, 


bage vlants, 50c thousand. G, A, Carter, 
Georgia. 


“Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.15. _ 1,000. Stone . and 
Baltimore Tomatoes: 500, 70c; $1.10, 1,000. Pimiento 
and Hot Pepper: $1.40, 1,000. All postpaid. R. Chan- 


clor, Seville, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage, 
pers, Eggplant: 200, 50c; 500 $1; 100 
$7.50; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Co., Ponta, Texas. 


Millions tisatenend Cabbage DIADES § 60c, 1,000. To- 
mato, $1. Bermuda Onion, $1. ‘ertified Porto Rico 
Potato. $1. Ruby King Pepper, $4; - 50c, 100. Whole- 
sale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Look!—40 million extra- fine spring grown Cabbage 
plants: Wakefields, Flat Dutch and Copenhagens. C.o.d, 
60¢c per thousand: 5,000, $2.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga, 


Inspected Potato plants: $1, 1,000. Certified Mar- 
globe, Beauty, Baltimore Tomato plants, Bermuda On- 
ion and Cabbage plants: 75c, 1, . Prompt shipments, 
Sand Mountain Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants: $1, 1,000. Tomato plants 
from certified seed; sar Pe Baltimore, Bonny: 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1. Ruby King, California Wonder Pepper 
plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sims Potato Plant Co., 
Pembroke, Ga. 


“Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, certified, 60 “cents 
thousand; any amount wanted. Ruby Giant and Bell 
Pepper plants, 35 cents hundred or $2.25 thousand. 
quality and promptness guaranteed. Carter Plant Co., 
Rockingham, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rican Avge} plants from_ unadulter- 
ated seed: 1,000, 90c; 5,00 . Tomato plants. Mar- 
globe, Bonny Best. Baltimore: 1,000, $1; 5,000. $4.50. 
Cabbage: 1.000, 75c. All good strong plants. " Orders 
filled day received. Owens Bros.. Pembroke, Ga. 


20 million extra fine Improved Porto Rico Potato 
plants. 1,000. 75c: 5.000. $3: 10,000, $5.50. Tomatoes: 
paiziohe, Baltimore, Favorite, New Stone: 1,000, $1.25; 

5.000, $5; 10.000, $9. Immediate shipment; 100% safe 
arrival guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. Clements 
Plant Co.. Valdosta, Ga. 


Ten million en. fine Improved Porto Rico Potato 
plants. 1,000, 0. $3; 10,000, $5.50, @omatoes: 
Marglobe, Maltimore, ‘Favorite. New Stone: 1,000, $1.25: 
5,000, $5; 10,000. $9. Immediate shipment. 100% safe 
arrival guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. Fairview 
Farms, Ine., Quitman, Ga. 


Bermuda Onions, Tomatoes, Pep- 
0, $1.75; 5,000, 
Star Plant 























pillion extra fine improved Porto mae reais 

oa 1,000. 90c; 5.000, $3; 10,000, $5.5 

eo Baltimore, Favorite. New Stone: 1,000, msi °35; 
: 10,000 : f.o.b, Georgia-Kentucky, | Imme- 

100% safe arrival guaranteed or dupli- 

Kentucky Plant Co., Owensboro, 


diate’ eter 
cate shipment free. 
Kentucky. 


Tyre Plant Co.. Coffee. Ga.—Porto Rican Potato 
5 1.000. 


pDlants: 65¢. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, 60c 
Ga 





per 1,000. Padgett & 








Certified Sweet Potato Plants.—Running and Bunch 
Porto Rican varieties. Nine years experience in cer- 
tified plant growing. $1. 1.000: delivered. W. L. 
Bowling & Son, Rt. 1, Hanceville, Ala. 






































Carter. Coffee. 
> Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato slips, $1 
bate, Bio Potaty plants, 50 cents thousand, J. R. per 1,000; prepaid. 5,000, 95 cents per thousand, pre- 
pecan iret 5b eoninnttilsitons TRE. Special price on 50, 000 or more. Our unsurpassed 
Porto Rico Potato plants, 50° cents per ‘1,000. Baxley method produces more feed roots, which starts plants 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. growing quicker. Tynes Plant Co., Shuqualak, Miss. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, 60 cents, - Eason 7! b * 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. Strawberries 
Plenty Porto Rico plants: 75c. delivered to dealers. Missionary and Aroma Strawberry plants: $1.5 
Leroy Bowen, Baxley, Ga. 1,000; cash with order. Herron Hinkle, Rt. 6, aa 
Plants.—Potatoes: 5.000, $3. Pepper. $1.25. South- Alabama. 
eastern Farms, Baxley, Ga, Tomatoes 
Potato Plants: 5,000, $3 50: 10,000, $6.50; 50,000, $25. 
Major Crow, Gainesville, Ga. Tomato plants, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. John 
Porto. Rico Potato plants. les 10 thousand; postpaid. oR Se 
B. E. Tucker, Cullman. Guaranteed large, stocky, selected New Stone, Mar- 





All leading varieties Potato ‘ants, $1; prepaid. Cupp 


Plant Co.. Rt. 1, Cullman, 4 


Certified Bunch. Yellow Yams. _ Potato plants 
cheap. Densons. Brookhaven, Miss. 


Porto Rico Potato plants: 65c, 1,000; 
Quick service. L, E, Deal, bristol, Ga. 
STATE CERTIFIED SLIPS READY 


Porte Rican, red or pink, or Yellow Yams and 








5,000, 50c. 





Early Triumph: 80c, 1,000; 5,000 up, 60c, 1,000. 
Prompt shipping guaranteed. 
TURNER PLANT: CO., ALMA, GA, 





$1, 1,000; 





rade A Porto Rico Potato plows: 
y. Arnold, Purvi 








Plant © 0.. Roe iiaahom, . Ga.—Im- 
proved Porto Rican Potato plants. 80c per 1,000. 
Nancy Hall plants; guaranteed full count; 


$1 thou- 


Par rks & Maddox, Gleason, Tenn. 


“Potato. plants; 
Acme Plant Co. 


sand, delivered. 


Millions Porto Rico 
spected; Tic, 1,000. 


Red-yellow Porto Rican Potato 


Plants: 75c, 1,000; 
f.o.b. Postpaid, $1.40, John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico and ymnein, Yam Potato plants: 
1,000, 75c; 5,000, $2.50; cash. . R. Batten, Winokur, 
Georgia. 

Highest quality certified Potato plants: 1,000, 65¢c; 
5,000, $3; 10,000, $5; f.o.b. Mullis Plant Farms, Alma, 
Georgia. 


ancy Hall plants: the best: $1.: 








government in- 
Quitman, Ga. 




















25 thousand, deliv- 





ered. Large orders less. Carl Parks & Co., Gleason, 
Tennessee. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: certified for all states. 
75c thousand. Prompt shipments. Emerald Farm, 
Meigs, Ga, _ 

Certified Grorto Rican Potato ‘plants: 1,000, 75c; 5 5, 5,000, 
3.50: 10,000. $6.75. Rush orders. 'O. | H, Owens, 


$ 
Pembroke. Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, 75c: ee 000, 
$3.50; 10,000, $6.75. Prompt shipment. J. G. Owens, 
Pembroke. Ga 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.15 thousand; 


postpaid; cash with order. S. O. Quattlebaum, Rt. 3, 
Hanceville. Ala. 


PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
GROWN FROM CERTIFIED SEED 











Full count. Roots moss wrapped. Safe 
delivery quarantest, Twenty-four hour 
service. 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.75; 10,000, $9. 
20,000 up, 85c. 


J. S. BURGESS & COMPANY 
Pembroke, Ga. 





Genuine yellow Porto Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $3; 
10,000, $5.75. Guaranteed plants quick, Grady Turner, 
Rt. 3. Macon, 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants; moss packed; 
immediate shipment. 65c per 1,000. Bibb Plant Co., 
Rt. 3. Macon. Ga. 

Red skin Porto cM and Boone Potato plants: 1,000, 
$1; delivered. 10,000. $7.50; collect. W. O. Waldrip. 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 











Buy Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, 
leading varieties, also Savoy and Red Cabbage; Table 
Beet and ae ee prepaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1: 1,000, 
$1.75; collect: 1,000, A and over, 75¢ per 1,000, 
Yellows no TAL Cabbage, All Season: and All Head; 
prepaid: 500, ; 1.000, $2; collect: 1,000, $1.10; 
5,000 and over, $1 per 1.000. Kecy Snowball Cauliflower, 
Eyenaic; 100, B nk Bd $2; 1, $3.50; celled, eS 000, 
$2. Green Sp’ of UBS aaa: 100. : 500, 
$1. 30: 1,000, $2. 30: collet: 1,000, $1.50. demate: * Break 
0’ Day, Bonny B Florida Special. John Baer. Mar- 
globe, Brimmer, Greater Baltimore and “ene _ brepaid: 
1 60c; 500, $1.50: 1,000. $2.50: collect: 
1,000, $1. ire 5.000 and over, $1.50 per 1, S00 ‘Peppers: 
King. Ruby Giant. California Wonder. a 
Cayenne thot) prepaid: 


as Pepper. 
Big Stem Jersey; prepaid: 500, $1.25: 1.000. $2; 
lect, $1.25 per 1.0 Good plants guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms. Valdosta. Ga. 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rican Potato plants, 90c per 1,000; in 5,000 lots, 
75 cents. Prompt shipment. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 
with order: $1 shipped c.o.d. 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, certified, 75c per 
1.000; lots 5,000, 50c. Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Ellis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Government inspected red 
plants: 85c, 1,000; f.o.b, Broxton, Ga, 
for Feld Peas. D. Kirkland. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, vine and bunch 
varieties, 75c thousand; prepaid. Prompt shipment. 
S. E. Teem, Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala, 


Pink skin Porto Rico Potato plants, Georgia-Alabama 
certified, $1 thousand; postpaid. 4,000 up, express pre- 
paid. ed thousand: collect, 65c. J. C, McDonald, Val- 
dosta. Ga. 





90c per thousand; cash 
Quick shipment. Baxley 








skin Porto Rican Potato 
Will exchange 








globe Tomato from certified, treated seed. Roots mona 
full count, expert packing. 300, 50c; 700, $1; $1.3 
ee Rushed postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Lawrence- 
ville. Ga. 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees. ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices 7. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries. Dept. 25. Concard. Ga. 


Seeds 


Laredo Soybeans, $1.25. Mung Beans, $3.50. Osce- 
ola Velvets, $1.50. Mixed Peas, 70c. Crowders, $1.25. 
Whites, 90c. Whippoorwill, 80c.- Sugar Drip Cane 
4c pound; Texas Ribbon, 5c. Mung Beans, 6c pound. 
Write for complete price list. Stanly Hardware Com- 
pany, Albemarle, N. C. 











WARNING. — Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otcotan 
without any attemot to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 











Beans 
Mammoth Yellows. 65c: Biloxis, 85c; Laredos, $1. 
W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 





Genuine Otootans, reoleaned, ste. govminetion. $2.50 


bushel. J. H. Palmer. Tennill 


~ Early Speckle Velvet Beans, ms ane 
mination. Jack Burch. Chester, Ga. 


Recleaned Ninety-Day Velvet Beans, 75c per bushel 
in 2% bushel bags. C. S. Bryant, Bartow, Ga. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans. Fine seed grade: $1 
yy cash with order. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, 
Alabama. 


90-Day Velvets. sound, 75c bushel. Otootans, $2.90; 
Laredos. . Recleaned stock. Gilmore Bros., Sanders- 





99% ger- 




















ville. 

Choice, recleaned, sound Early Bosexled Velvets, 70c 
bushel; Osceolas, $1.10: Bunch, redo Soy- 
beans, $1; Otootans, $3; Biloxi, yy “7 N. Smith, 
Tennille. Ga. 

Chufas 

Chufa seed for sale, $2.25 per bushel, J. L. Ross, 
Williston. Fla. 

Corn 

Mosby, Hastings and Jarvis Golden Prolific, right 
from the aremer. ae 50 bushel; 2 bushels $2.50; 3 
bushels $3. M. Lee, Seed Grower, Corinth, Miss. 





Crotalaria 


Crotalaria Spectabilis seed. $10 per cwt. Can seed 
in corn last plowing. Wintenburg, Madison, Fla. 





Goertebinte, b= summer goil legume knows to South- 
east. r groves, ape. vineyards, flelds. Sow 
seven pounds. to acre. 25 pounds at 30c: 100 pounds 
Special prices larger 





at 25c; f.o.b. Monticello, Pia, 
quae. Florida Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 
lorida. 





Lespedeza 


Common, Kobe. Korean, Carpet Grass reduced. 
let. Lamberts. Darlington, Ala. 


Book- 





Peas 
Mixed Peas, 60c bushel, Orrville Mercantile Co., 
Orrville, Ala. 


Whippoorwill Peas.—Priced to sell. 
Farmers Exchange, Pafis, Tenn. 


clean Whippoorwill Peas. Good 
Bargain. A. Klaus & Company, 





Write for prices, 





~ 900 bushels sound, 
heavy burlap bags. 
Macon, Miss. 

Peas.—Whippoorwill and New Eras; sound, unmixed, 
seventy cents. Slightly mixed, sixty cents per bushel. 
Sacked in new inside coffee bags. Shayy. Guin. Ala. 








Tenn. Raymond Hurt. 


Mixed Cowpeas, $1.50. and Sorghum Seed. $1.50 pe 
hundred pounds. Bowen _Bros., Dalton, 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm aii. 
Sweet Clover. $2.70: Red Clover. $8.50: Alsike, $8.50, 
All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not’ satisfied, Geo, 
Bowman, Concordia. Kansas. 


Mixed Peas, 75c per bushel; Tillmans, 80c; Speckles, 
85c; Irons, 90c; Brabhams, $1. 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
75e bushel. Small Spanish Peanuts, 3c Dound, Kar- 


sten & Denson Co., Macon, Ga. 


Poultry and Eges 
Baby Chicks 


See our ad, page 11. Drumm Egg Farms, Hattie. 
burg, Miss. 


Blood tested. state certified exhibition and production 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Chicks, $9 
hundred. Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va, 


Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Hea’ 




















layers. Leading breeds. Low as 4%c for light assorted, 
Free literature. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 





BEST CHICKS — LOWEST PRICES 
Accredited, blood tested, free range R. I. Reds, 
Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, eee Leghorns, 
Jersey Black Giants: 25, $1.75 $3.25; 100, $6, 

Prepaid, 100% alive deliver. 
Muscle Shoals _ Hatchery, Florence, Ala, 


Baby Chicks at New Low Priges.—All heavy Pe 








5e; Leghorns, Anconas and heavy mixed, 4%4c: asgort- 
ed, 34%c. Economy Hatchery, Box 35, New Salisbury, 
Indiana. 





$6: Rocks and Reds, $7.40; large 

90; assorted chicks, $5. Imme- 

d.; postage paid and 100% liv 

Send only $1, pay postman bal- 
va. 


Tancred Leghorns, 
breed broiler chicks, 
diate shipment, c.o. 
delivery guaranteed. 










ance. Waverly 1 Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
QUALITY CHICKS — Accredited, Blood 
Tested. Six chicks free with each 100, 
R. I. Reds, Bd. and White 2 50 10 
Rocks, Wh. Wyand. and 
Tom Barron W. Leghorns.$2.00 $3.60 $6.75 
Buff: Orpingtons 5.600000 . 2.20 4.15 7.50 
Heavy assorted ...... cose 1.85: RAG 
Assorted all breeds" nanan 70 


Prepaid 10% alive delive nf P ng 00 ‘books "your 
der. balance 


PALMER HATCHERY, “shelby ville, Tenn, 





$5.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks; 
$6 for White Wyandottes, White and Buff Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons: $5 for Brown, Buff, White tos x An- 
conas, heavy mixed: $4.25 for assorted; $3.75 for sec- 
onds. Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred Grade 
chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch 
weekly entire vear. Order direct from ad. Glendale 
Hatchery. Box 35. Ramsey. Indiana, 





BUY OUR CHICKS FROM FAMOUS 
BLOOD TESTED BREEDS 








Selected Exhibition 
Grade i 
100 500 100 
White leshers $22.50 $6.00 $3 
Buff Leghorns .......... 6.00 
Brown nell 6.00 
ye eae 6.00 
Ba. ‘Wh., Buff Rocks 7.00 
S. €. Rhode Island Reds ! 5. 500 7.00 
bya Buff Orpingtons.. 5.00 7.00 
Col L. Wyandottes.. .... 8.00 
i Black Giants . 8.00 
White. Black Minorcas. 8.00 
Jersey White GIRMRE: 6 oss ee0s 10.00 
De . rae 50 17.! oe 
Mixed, Heavy Breeds ... 4.50 22. 30 : 


These famous breeds grow larger, mature quicker 
lay better. Immediate shipment. Live delivery guat- 
anteed, or $1 books order, bal. c.o.d., plus postage. 
They’re from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Tim, 
Thompson, Holterman and other bloodlines, We've 
sold them to four departments of the U. 8. Gov't. 

THORNWOOD POULTRY D 
Box _300-A cra 


Purebred. blood tested Single Comb 

Rocks, $6 per 100: White Wysndottes. whites and Be i 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $6.50: Brown, Bui ~ 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed. $5.50; assorted i, $4.50: 
seconds, $4. Purebred blood tested chicks that ° 
and grow and lay. Shipned prepaid. Live arrival guar 
anteed. Can ship c.o.d. Hatches weekly year bs 4 
aw direct from ad. Clover Valley Poultry Fa 

Box 24, Ramsey, Ind. oh 








Guineas 
Guinea eggs, $1 a dozen. Cyril Menges, Milton, P& 


enges, Milton, Pa, 
Turkeys 


‘ 
June and July turkeys are profitable market binds 
when from extra large,. quick maturing Bronze 
Eggs: dozen $2; 100, $15, Safe delivery ry uarani 
rs. H. J. Gardner, Rt. 3. Box 415, Pensacola, Fis. 


Two or More Breeds 


Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Rigs Pag 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how dite 
for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery. Taltue. 
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Livestock 
Essex 
Registered Essex. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
Poland-Chinas 
Registered pigs. McMahan Bros., Sevierville. Tenn, 
Holsteins 
bred (not registered) Holstein heifer calves, 
Five Pt old. weaned: $110. express prepaid. F. B. 
ea. Evansville. Wisconsin. 
Cats 
pedigreed Persian Kittens, $5 up. Capensis Kennels, 
Homeste:d. a. 
Dogs 





DOGS ON TRIAL 


—— 
-—-IN ORDERING 
ogee dogs within the 


the buyer is required to return 

















gnecified time according to acdvertiser’s contract. 

—————— 

Airedale puns. Lee Smith, Dawson, Ala, 

Collie puppies; guaranteed. Homer Sneed, Troy, 
Alabama. 

Pedigreed Collie pups. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Summer lale, Ala. 


Collies, Police, Great Dane, ie 
J. H, Wells, Walhalla, S. 


Ernest Sherm: ns 
Purebred bull pups, 


ters. Pointers: small dogs. 











“Gnalish Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. Chanter 
pedigreed and immuned. Special 


weanling pigs: 
on W. Chestnut, 
Free Dog Pook.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
iseases of «logs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
preeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va. 


Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake. Mise. 


Chanute, Kansas. 














Miscellaneous 


Batteries 


New Light Lage Batteries, $36 to $59 Battery 


Exchange, Albers 
———_ 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Jaze catalogue free, 
Stover Aviaries. Tibbee Station. Miss. 


Green Bean and Pea Sheller 


Sheller guaranteed! $2 postpaid. Literature free. 
Household Products Company, Birmingham, Ala. 








Green ae Sheller.—Latest model; 20 to 25 pounds 
per hour. $3.85, postpaid. Send_for descriptive folder, 
LW. Mh Co.. Sophia. N. C. 





Grinding 


We grind all kinds Razors. Shears, Clippers. _ All 
work guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works. Qir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Guinea Pigs 


English Cavies (Guinea Pigs), $1 each. J. F. Ben- 


nett, 205 Broad, Albany, Ga. 








Hosiery 


Ladies’, Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid. guar- 











anteed. Write for latest bargain sheets. L. S. Sales 
fompany, Asheboro. N. C. 
ladies’ full fashioned silk Hose, seconds: 3 pairs 
$1.05: postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy 
Hosiery Co.. Asheboro, N. C. 
Kodak Finishing 

Film. develoved. oe prints each negative, 25c. Pho- 
togranher. Unionville. Mo. 

to 5c. White Co., 


Free Developing.—Prints, 3c 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham. Ala. 


Rolls develoned free: all size prints, 3c each. 
Photo Shoppe. Box 4337. Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ae | developed and eight quality prints. 25c: reprints 
Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c._ North Studio, North, 
Fath Carolina. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
Se; prints 2c each. oser & Son, Dept. 7. Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Trial Offer.—Your first eight exposure roll developed 
and printed, 20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, 
Fairfield. Ala. 


Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
border prints. 25c. Modern Photo Finishers. P. 0. 
Bor 4368. North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept 


Now eight exposures at the price of six in kodak 
films size 120 and 116. Buy your films at Lollar’s. 
For every dollalr spent at Lollar’s for kodak fi 








Nu-Art 














Laundering the Finer Fabrics 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


N INDIA the native washerman or 

“dhobi” washes clothes in the river by 
slapping them on flat stones. This laun- 
dry man evidently has a very valuable 
business asset—he knows his materials 
and how much they will stand! 

Likewise, through years of experience, 
our grandmothers have passed on to us 
many valuable 
lessons: that 
white linen 
and cotton 
will stand 
boiling and 
scalding with- 
out injury; 
that consider- 
able mild soap 
and bleach 
may be used 
without de- 
terioration, 
ata. that 
strong sun- 
shine helps 
considerably in whitening clothes. They 
knew also that colored linens. and cottons 
would stand only the mildest of soaps and 











Tobacco 


Economy smoking, 15 pounds $1: 
10. Bert Choate. Hickman, Ky. 


Prepaid smoking, 10 penne = 


good red chewing, 





Best chewing, 7. 





Lawrence Ellegood, Hickman, 
Smoking: 10 pounds 75c: a 90c; 40 plugs, 
$1.50. Ernest Choate. Wingo, Ky. 





Guaranteed best grade leaf smoking or_ chewing, ten 





pounds 41, Pipe 1 free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Mellow chewing: 10 pounds $1.40. 
Smoking: 10 pounds $1. J. O. Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


~“Teat ‘Tobacep.—Semole | 100. 
what we have before you buy. 
Kentucky. 


Tobacco. ne 
pounds $1.50 
Hymon, Ky. 


~ Tobacco, Postpaid.—Best chewing, 
Smoking $1.10. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid. —Guaranteed ane: red, mellow, juicy leaf 
chewing: 10 pounds $1.50. Extra smoking, $1. Ernest 
Jolley. Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid.—Guaranteed selected red leaf chewing: 5 
pounds 75c; 10 pounds $1.35. Smoking: 10 pounds 85c, 
Allen Babb, Martin, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra long, 
red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.45. 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Guaranteed the_ best ern Chewing: 
$1.25; smoking, $1; delivered. 
Leonard Freeman, Gleason, Tenn 


Look !—Smashed _ prices. * Tobacco, Dostpaid: guaran- 
ieee sweet juicy chewing: 10 pounds $1.50. Smoking, 


Norman Jolley. Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco. Fostantd Guarentee’. Aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.25; 106 pounds $2.25. Smoking: 5 
pounds 90 cents: 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. 
Sharon. Tenn. 


With each 10 DOs a a pagioned. 
free. 10 pounds good c $1. 

ing. 90c. Satisfaction *quarantesd, 
Pool, Martin, Tenn 


Natural red leaf eee mellow and mild, 5 pounds 





Bargain_prices. Seo 
Troutt’s DF4, Hickory. 





10 pounds 75c. 
Pay when received. E. 


Chewing, 10 
D, Cunningham, 





10 pounds $1.45. 
Guarantee satisfaction. Grover Tilley. 











mellow 
Smoking, $1.10. 





10 pounds} 
td the best for less. 











two pounds 
0 pounds smok- 
Collier Tobacco 





80c; 10. $1.50. Mild smoking: 10, $1.20. Scraps 8c. 
Pay postmaster. Sample pound 25¢; prepaid. Riverhill 
Farms. New Concord, 





Chew- 
Smoking: 5. 75c: 10, 
‘ay when received. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco. or sta extra good, 
ing: 5 pounds $1; 10. 

$1.25, and ping. 20 twists. 90c. 

Doran Farms. Murray, Ky. 


Want to Buy 
Box 2581, 





A farm. 


Give description. 
Alabama. 


Birmingham, 





seng wanted. 


Gin Prices and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Arden H. Parish. y - 


Hanson, 





supplies you get one 8x10 enlargement free. 

rgd developed J ‘4 roll. wane quality prints, 
ni eac’ e@ pay return it . 

Bor 2622, Birmingham, Ala. ee Se 


Of Interest to Women 


Beautiful natural waves with ‘‘Ripple-Wave,” the 
Mica) hair waving cap. at, no curlers. Not 
sold nee. One dollar. Jackson. Box 125, Allen- 








Old Gold Wanted 


fash for Gold Teeth. Watches. 100% full 
= paid day shipment received. Information. free. 
gl Smelting & Refining Co., 536-D Mallers 
0 a 


Jewelry. 





Cash for old gold jewelry, 
gold teeth, bridges, ete. 
“ highest prices. Mail today. Cash sent immedi- 
ment held | Afteen days for your approval. 
erences: coattuaant Is; ” 
lars free, em Golicratt, N-40, Sedalia. a 


Old Money Wanted 


Up to $10 each f 
or cert»in Indian head pennies. 
find dle for list of those wanted. Coin Shope, Spring- 








Patents 


fons Commercialized.—Patented or 
r unpatented. 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


| 








BY 


ents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E 
ees. . Coleman, 
Da Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 


ef 





Md 


mg Small ideas may have large commercial pos- 

or rite immediately for free book, ‘‘How to 

de Pred a “Record of Invention’’ form. 

i os patent, arence A Free informa- 
Tg arenc . OF \ 

Building. Washinzton, D. c. ee bing 


Schools and Colleges 
~ Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 


Ezz 


Hie 








** 














O; salary r, 1 
ae 5 ony 05- monthly. Write 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 

ville. be an expert automobile 

job. e cost to 

No negroes taken. For free booklet 

oe Nashvlile Auto School, Dept. 241. Nashville, 
e! 








Agents—Salesmen 


Make products yourself. Formula 
“Kemico,”’ B-24, Parkridge, TL 


Fruit Trees for Sale. —, Agesta wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. 

We start you without a a 
fumes, Toilet Goods. 
tion Co.. 663. St. Louis. 


Mysterious Liauid.—Repairs metal. 
out heat. 150% profit 
Irving Park, Chicago. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles. Flavor- 
ing and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 


Wanted.—Man with car to demonstrate and do service 
work for large Ohio manufacturer. Earnings $50 to $75 


catalog free. 





Concord 





Soaps. Extracts. Per- 
parsente unnecessary, Carna- 
0. 





wood, glass with- 
Sample free. Bestco, 4317-D 














weekly. Fyr-Fyter Co.. Dept. 6, Dayton, Ohio. 
Dresses, 34c: Men’s Ghirts, 32c: Millinery. 25e ; 
Overalls, 60c; Chiffon Hose, 18c. Big profits. Under 
sell stores. Catalog free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133. 
429 Superior, Chicago. 
What are you doing about the depression? Worry- 


ing or working? Salesmen and sales ladies wanted. 
Liberal commissions paid in advance. John Paul Shirt 
Co., Box 211, Birmingham, Ala. 





If you want to make money quickly in a pleasant 
business of your own, send me your name immediately. 
Wonderful opportunity to make $15 a day without risk- 
ing a cent. Particulars free. Albert Mills, 1710 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








Man Wanted.—Ambition and industry to introduce 
and supply pawteee's Fransenaie Products to steady 
users. We train and help you. wleigh dealers can 
make up to $100 a week or more. No experience neces- 
siry. Pleasant. profitable, dignified work, Write today, 
W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. F-53-PGF, Freeport, Ill. 





bleaches and should not be scalded or 
boiled or left in the sun for a long time. 

But since our grandmother’s time mod- 
ern inventions and science, as well as ex- 
perience, have made rapid strides in the 
improvement of home laundering meth- 
ods and practices. 


We have learned that homemade soap, 
if it contains a great deal of free alkali, 
is not always economical; that the small 
investment for a cake of mild or neutral 
soap repays us many times. 


Isn’t it encouraging to know that 
clothes need not be soaked overnight— 
that all they require is a preliminary 
plunge in cool water before they are put 
into the hot water? We know that stains 
from eggs, milk, meat, and other foods, as 
well as such waste from the skin as oil, 
perspiration, and other soil, will be set in 
the fabric by hot water. Such stains are 
quite difficult to remove. If a washing 
machine is used, a preliminary washing 
with cold water and soap is recommended 
for five to ten minutes, followed by a fif- 
teen or twenty minute washing in hot 
water. 


Soap in the form of flakes, chips, or 
powder makes a quicker suds than the old 
method of using a bar of soap. Lacking 
the chips or flakes, one may get a quicker 
suds by shaving the bar of soap and 
pouring hot water over it. 


Thorough rinsing is necessary to re- 
move soap, otherwise iron in the blueing 
may combine with the soap and form 
“rust spots.” 


AS TO the finer fabrics, here are a few 
important factors: the temperature 
must be lukewarm for both suds and rins- 
ing water. Thesoap should be mild or 
neutral—and don’t be afraid to change the 
suds often. Handle fabrics carefully— 
do not wring, pull, or twist, but swish 
them through the water; rinse thorough- 
ly to remove soap, and dry quickly. Roll 
fabrics in a towel to remove moisture, 
unroll immediately, and press, or shake 
dry. 


If we wish to do efficient laundering 
of fine fabrics, we must know the charac- 
teristics of these fabrics. Adulterations, 
imitations, and mixing of fibers, make 
this problem much more complex than 
formerly. We know that silk of good 
quality may be laundered satisfactorily. 
In fact it is the most easily cleaned fabric. 
Since the fiber is woven close and firm, 
the surface is smooth and soil cannot 
cling to it. We know further that silk 
will not stand extreme heat, strong al- 
kalis, strong soaps, long soaking, and vio- 
lent twisting and wringing. Additional 
care must be taken with adulterated silk, 
for it will stand even less than pure silk. 


Crepe silks which are used so much 
for undergarments may present a launder- 
ing problem. Often cheaper qualities are 
heavily weighted and when washed shrink 
to an annoying degree. In making 
such garments from inexpensive silk 
crepes, one should allow generously for 
shrinkage. Four inches to the yard is 
recommended. 


Asan example of the correct procedure 
in laundering a garment made of any of 
the finer fabrics, let us take a plain or 
printed silk dress. It is well to test a 
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piece of the material by dipping it into 
lukewarm suds and watch for a bleeding 
of color. If the sample shows too much 
loss of color, further precautions will be 
necessary in washing the garment. Add 
cool water to the suds, thus reducing the 
temperature from lukewarm to _ cool. 
Swish the garment back and _ forth 
through the suds or squeeze the water 
through the fabric. Spots that are badly 
soiled should be rubbed carefully with a 
very soft brush or between the hands. 
Take the dress out, make another cool 
suds, and repeat the washing operation 
quickly. Squeeze (do not wring) out the 


suds. Cover the garment with clear cool 
water. - Rinse three times in plenty of 
water. Squeeze as dry as possible and 


lay flat on a towel. If a garment shows 
a tendency to bleed, place another towel 
or cloth between the back and front to 
prevent the colors from running together. 
Roll up tightly to remove excess mois- 
ture, unroll in a few minutes, and press 
on the wrong side with a moderately hot 
iron. 


Artificial or synthetic fibers are usually 
termed “rayons.” They are imitation silks 
made from vegetable fibers. Fabrics made 
of rayon must be handled deftly and 
quickly, as the wet fibers are not strong, 
and will not stand the strain of twisting 
and rubbing. Give them much the same 
care as you do silk, remembering, how- 
ever, that rayons lose strength when wet. 
Take this precaution: An overheated iron, 
may pucker, shrivel, or melt the :ayon 
fabric—so you cannot be too careful 


Georgette, when wet, shrinks consider- 
ably. Measurements of georgette gar- 
ments should be taken before putting the 
fabric in water. Follow the rules for 
laundering silk and while the garment is 
still slightly damp press and pull into 
the original shape. 

In washing silk or rayon hosiery, use 
mild soap and lukewarm water for both 
washing and rinsing. 





Think for Yourself 


| SEE so much in print and hear so 
much talk about legislation for the 
farmers, first to have him cut his cotton 
acreage, and grow more feedstuff, then 
raise more livestock. I agree with that. 
I say raise your living at home too. But 
why doesn’t the farmer stop and do a lit- 
tle thinking for himself? Are we going 
to stay in the old rut of letting others 
think for us and tell us what is best for 
us? Then if we won’t accept it, make it 
a law and force us in line? 


Just so long as you wait for the law- 
yer, merchant, and big politicians to bring 
you out of the hole, you will only find 
yourself going nearer the bottom. Let’s 
study farming and farm to our better in- 
terest. 


The farmer thinks he has to elect a law- 
yer to represent him and make laws for 
his betterment. Nine times out of ten you 
will find the lawyer chained and hand- 
cuffed by some big corporation. Now let’s 
get some good men from our ranks and 
put them in. Try them out. We have 
just as good men in our ranks as there 
are in any other ranks of life. Let’s prove 
our faith by our works and show to the 
business world that we are an intelli- 
gent class. I suggest we put up more 
signs reading, “Stop, Think, and Act.” 

HENRY M. HILL. 
St. Clair County, Ala. 








Looking at the Markets 





By C. A. COBB 
Price Price Price Aver. Aver. 
as we two three price Pre-war 
goto weeks weeks Junel5, price 
press earlier earlier 1 910-14 
Commodity and Market Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter St. Cele ss s0ssseg: 53.5 53.5 59.25 51.9 88.9 
Gane No. 2 white. St. MIS sees eee ae. 31.5 32.5 53.8 61.3 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. SiNtsshaccneses® Bu 22.75 22.5 24.5 26.1 40.3 





Hogs, top, St. SE, EES Aa ee 
Steers, top, St. Louis .......... EE eee 
Broilers, live, New York 
Old roosters, live, New York ........+++--+0 
Eggs, standard, New York ........... nahn 
Butter, extras, New York .......... 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati Se RE 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis...... 
Feathers, MOORS. COMO an dss din'nda cvcdbcaciee 
Cotton, middling 7%, New Orleans ............ 
Sweet potatoes, Chicago ...ssseccssseseceveees 


Cwt. 350 370 410 570 741 
Cwt. 650 625 725 526 529 


Lb. 10 gaat xsi 
Doz. 16.25 16.25 14.75 14.1 19.3 
Lb. 19.5 20 2 862.4 . 
Lb. 9.5 12 12 13 18.7 
Lb. 9 Ve af 13 18.7 
Lb. 45 45 woes cove 
Lb. 5.84 5.55 6.14 7.7 12.4 
u. 60 5 5 108.5 89.6 
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PUMPING 
ECONOM Y 


Wind power is cheapest for pumping 
water. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor, at 
the new low prices, is 
the most economical 
windmill to buy. It 
does good work in the 
lightest breeze and 
runs safely in strong 
winds. The first cost of 
an Aermotor is small 
and the upkeep almost 
nothing. It will run for 
a year with one oiling. 
Auto-Oiled Aermo- 
tors have Double 
Gears Running in Oil. 
Every moving part is 
constantly oiled. Even 
the Turntable, Furl 
Rings and Pole Swiv- 

el are Self-Oiling. 
The stroke is easily 
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( adjustable. 
Ke fei, SS 





see asia Oye et 220 WN aD es a cee MES AM 
If you have electricity and wish to use it to 
provide a complete water system, we make a 
full line of Electric Pumps for that purpose. 
You can have running water anywhere at the 
turn of a faucet. The pumps start and stop 
automatically. Write for full information. 


Aermotor Co., 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 



















END STRAINS 


While Horse Works 


Strains, sprains, swellings 
—don’t let them lay up 
horse. Apply good old 
Absorbine. Great for quick 
relief, and horse keeps 
working because it never blisters. For 
cuts, galls, boils—it’s a fine antiseptic 
to aid healing. Economical. Little goes 
far. Large bottle, $2.50. All druggists’. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 384 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 














» ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 
IN 
INCREASED 
PROFITS? 





Shorthorn bulls of this type 
Extra profits are will sire money making calves 
needed on for you. Buy one this year and 
farm now. The start on the road to greater 
use of a Short- profits. 

horn bull makes 

this possible. When crossed with grade cows, the 
result will be thrifty, easy feeding calves that 
will mature early into prime beef—with the added 
profit of a_cream check from the female progeny. 
Send for FREE Booklets on Shorthorns, Milking 
Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns. 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N ¢ 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Dept. R. Chicago, III. 4 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 


kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and # 


cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
4g will not soil or injure 
gy anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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AM putting in an extra planting of to- 

matoes, butterbeans, Kentucky Won- 
der pole beans, cucumbers, roasting ear 
corn, okra, snapbeans, and beets, in order 
to make certain of 
plenty of these for 
canning. To make 
the home garden a 
year-round proposi- 


tion, a_ sufficient 
quantity of vege- 
tables to provide 


each member of the 
family with 75 to 
100 quarts should be 
put up for winter 
use. And at least 
half as much of fruits, preserves, jams, 
jellies, and relishes should be provided. 
To make this stuff good and palatable we 
must grow good vegetables and use a 
steam pressure canning outfit. One of 
these is needed in every farm home. 





L. A. NIVEN 





Keep Vegetables Growing Rapidly.— 
Any time my vegetables do not seem to 
be growing rapidly I give them a feeding 
of some of the quickly available nitrogen 
fertilizers. I scatter on the side of the 
row at the rate of one to two pounds per 
100 feet of row space and cultivate it in. 
I find it always pays to keep vegetables 
growing rapidly, and this requires ample 
food. Slow growing or stunted vege- 
tables not only make poor yields, but are 
of poor quality. 





Keep Tomatoes Pruned.—At least once 
per week I go over my tomatoes and 
pinch out the suckers that form between 
the tomato leaves and: stalks. I have mine 
staked, and have just tied them the 
second time. Usually three tyings to the 
stake is enough. Never tie tight, but just 
enough to hold the vines up to the stake. 
This pruning and staking method gives 
earlier and finer specimens of fruit than 
when plants are left unpruned and al- 
=— to tumble over and grow as they 
will. 





Mulching Tomatoes Prolongs Fruiting. 
—Covering the ground heavily with hay, 
straw, or leaves around tomatoes and in 
between the rows is a worth while prac- 
tice. When I follow this method I apply 
the mulch soon after the first fruits are 
nearly grown. This will make further 
cultivation unnecessary, will save mois- 
ture, and cause the vines to bear longer 
than they otherwise would. A few weeds 
will poke their heads through the mulch, 
especially if the mulch is not quite thick, 
and I pull them up as fast as they appear. 





Poison Worms in Tomatoes.—To les- 
sen the number of worms that bore into 
tomatoes I dust my plants every week or 
ten days from the time the fruit begins 
to form until the season is over. This 
does not give 100 per cent control, but 
very greatly reduces the number. I use 
Dutox, calcium arsenate, or arsenate of 
lead, applying thoroughly so as to cover 
all fruits and nearby leaves. 





Watching for Squash Bugs.—I am 
keeping my eyes open for the squash bug. 
About the time fruit begins to form or 
before, patches of yellowish brown eggs 
may be found on the leaves. I pinch out 
these egg masses and mash or burn them. 
The old bugs may be reduced somewhat 
by placing boards near the plants/ at 
night. They will crawl under them at 
night and may be picked up and destroyed 
the next morning. I simply drop them in 
a bucket with a small quantity of kero- 
sene in it. 


Timely Orchard Sugges- 
tions 


F YOUNG pecan trees have not grown 
_ as they should, give them another ap- 
plication of fertilizer now. Use one com- 
paratively high in nitrogen. 

2. Approximately 90 per cent of the 








Catch Fish! 

Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 

se baa Maar areee ta es Bac, EES | 
D Fish Bait FREE to introduce’ ous ¢ 


our ce our traj 
WALTON SUPPLY CO.. Dept. 43. ST. LOUIS. MO. 





worms that are in peaches that drop dur- 
ing the growing season will be destroyed 
if all these are picked up and destroyed. 
Let the first collection be made about a 
week after they commence to fall in ap- 


By L. A. NIVEN 


preciable numbers, and repeat twice at 
intervals of five to six days. Pick up and 
destroy the small as well as the large 
ones because the former are more likely 
to contain worms than the large ones. 

3. A cover crop of soybeans or cowpeas 
sowed in the orchard this month will help 
the trees much by adding both humus and 
nitrogen. If the planting is delayed much 
beyond the middle of June, cowpeas will 
probably be better than soybeans, as they 
usually grow better late in the season. 

4. For the last spraying of grapes just 
before ripening, neutral acetate ot copper 
as a spray is preferable to Bordeaux mix- 
ture, especially if the season is rainy. It 
does not leave stains on the berries. Use 
one pound of it to 50 gallons of water. 

5. To allow weeds and grass to grow in 
the orchard is a heavy drain on both the 
fruit and the tree. These pests consume 
large quantities of water and plant food 
that are very much needed by the trees. 
It will pay well to do whatever work may 
be necessary to keep the orchard free of 
these enemies. ~ 

6. Even where one has only a dozen or 
so fruit trees there is usually some sur- 
plus that may be sold. To do so-to best 
advantage put in a small supply of neat 
and attractive containers. Offering fruit 
to consumers.in sacks or in old or dirty 
boxes or baskets, is not conducive to 
making sales. By offering the surplus in 
neat and attractive containers the chances 
of selling are ten to one above that which 
is offered in dirty and old containers. 


Rules for Fighting Bean 
Beetles 


O YOU want to enjoy snapbeans 
regularly this year? 

Well, if so, you will of course have to 
fight the Mexican bean beetle. 

All along through the summer inquir- 
ies will be coming to us on how to con- 
grol this troublesome pest, but for fore- 
handed readers we wish to give the rules 
now—the official rules as given by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1624, as follows :— 

1. The best control for the beetle is 
magnesium arsenate used at the rate of 2 
pounds to 100 gallons of water or 1 ounce 
to 3 gallons. 

2. The liquid must reach the under side 
of the leaves, and the spraying must be 
done thoroughly. 

3. Begin spraying when the adults are 
found in the field or the eggs of the 
beetles become numerous on the under 
sides of the leaves. 


“other fellow,” says Mr. Henry. 





4. One to three, sometimes four, appli. 


cations are required, depending on the 


abundance of the insect. 

5. Stop spraying when the bean Dods 
have begun to form. 

6. As important as thorough spraying 
is the destruction of the crop remaing 
after harvest. Plow under all plant rem, 
nants at least 6 inches deep. 

7. Dusting may be practiced but does 
not give as good results as spraying; and 
when calcium arsenate mixtures are 
used, plant injury often results. 

8. Arsenicals are poisonous. Handle 
them carefully and avoid accidents, 

(Maybe you had better clip out these 
rules and file them away). 


Makes Money Despite 
Cheap Cotton 


By JIM W. MILNER 


HE following is a record of Jonah 

Henry’s 1931 farm crops: Total ip. 
come $2,432.75. Strawberries led with ap 
income of $830 on two acres; ¢0 
next, brought $582 on 23 acres; D, PJ, 
4-8 cotton seed $300; sweet potatoes $100, 
Other truck crops and plants accounted 
for the rest of the income. 

Mr. Henry is making a fine start jn 
1932 with his plant business. He has q 
greenhouse. “Have plants before the 
“T have 
sold $404.50 worth of cabbage plants and 
$339.90 worth of tomato plants up to May 
10. I think I am safe in saying I wilf 
get $200 on sweet potato plants and $2 
more on tomato plants this year. I am 
also selling pepper plants and eggplants, 
I will sell $1,000 worth of plants this 
season.” 

Mr. Henry is planting 25 acres in cot- 
ton, 18 acres in corn, has six acres of 
strawberries, two acres of dewberties, 
two acres of hay, two acres of vegetables, 
and four acres of sweet potatoes this 
year. 
thinks they will make money. 

Mr. Henry has 8 boys, two of whom 
have been graduated from the agricultural 





school at Albertville, and he has a job. 


for all of them. Ernest and J. D., the 
two high school graduates, do all the 
marketing. They sell their products in 
Gadsden, Fort Payne, Cullman, and 
Huntsville. “We like it and mean to stay 
with it,” the boys say. 


Mr. Henry has made more money on 
strawberries for the past five years than 
anything else. His sweet potatoes have 
paid well. “I handle certified seed and 
plants. I give my customers the best 
and they stay with me.” Mr. Henry says 
these are the secrets of his success. 
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BEEN wonderin’ how th’ ralerodes 

has been makin’ out sence th’ Gover’- 
mint started lendin’ ’em munney t’ help 
‘em out'n there tight. Most gen’rully, 
folks is mighty happy when they kin bor- 
row sum munney, but when th’ time 
comes t’ pay it back, they don’t enjoy that 
part of it so good, an’ it happens a heap 
of times that they find out that insted of 
borrowin’ munney, what they was reely 
doin’ was sellin’ there propperty. Plenty 
of farmers that borrowed munney on 
there farms has found that out in th’ last 
few years. 


Well, these ralerode fellers says that 
th’ trucks an’ busses is gittin’ all th’ biz- 
ness they used t’ have, an’ I reckon they’re 
rite about it. But this country has got t’ 
have ralerodes, an’ ef us folks sets down 
an’ let th’ trucks ruin ’em we'll be 
mightily sorry of it sum day. 


I’m just an ign’runt ol’ country feller, 
but it looks t’ me like th’ thing t’ do is t’ 
tell these ralerodes, “Now look-a-here, 
we're goin’ t’ give you folks th’ job of 
furnishin’ th’ transportashun fer this 


country, an’ that means haulin’ every- 
thing an’ everybuddy that needs t’ be 
hauied. We'll buy up these trucks an’ bus 
lines, an’ turn ‘em over to you-all, at 
we'll regulate your rates, an’ you gott 
do th’ job fr’m start t’ finish. You kin 
run truck lines, an’ bus lines, an’ ralerode 
tranes, in fack we're goin’ t’ make you 
run ’em. We've built good rodes all over 
this country, an’ you kin use ‘em, af 
we'll see that you help pay fer ‘em whilst 
you're doin’ it. You got t’ run trucks al 
busses wherever th’ folks needs ¢m 
We're goin’ t’ see that you do a dem 
good job an’ that you don’t charge t00 
mutch for doin’ it.” Either th’ ralerodes 
has got t’ take over th’ trucks an’ busses; 
’r else th’ trucks an’ busses has got t 
take over th’ ralerodes. 


It looks t’ me like th’ smart thing fer 
tis t’ do is t’ fix things so th’ rodes 
make munney insted of losin’ it 
they’re doin’ now, an’ ef anny of you 
one-gallus fellers kin think up 4 
way t’ do it than what I’ve sugjest 
be proud t’ hear frum you. Lemme. 
what you-all think about it. 
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How My Garden Grows 


Dewberries are new to him but he 
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* 3 Look at it some night soon. 
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Looking to Vacation Days 


Y DEAR Young Folks:— 

I hope you are going to have a 
‘most delightful summer. And in wishing 
that for you, I can’t honestly wish that 
it will be all frolic. It 
takes both work and 
play. to make real liv- 
ing I like the 
attitude of Achiever 
Pearl Cox of Colum- 
Dus. County, N.. C,, 
who wrote me, “I am 
eager to keep my list of 
achievements growing,” 
and has been writing 
other members of the 
club to see what they 
are doing Have 
you girls asked your 
home _ demonstration 
agent to tell you about 
the National 4-H Club 





Girls’ Record Contest? 
¥ It’s worth finding out 
‘co about . Bub 

Parks, another North 


Carolinian (Roaring River) has offered 
to give a copy of The Pioneers by Cooper 
to the boy or girl who will send the name 
that he chooses for his walnut tree plant- 
ed in memory of Washington .. . 
Which reminds me to say again, as soon 
as one or more of your trees come up, 
write The American Tree Association, 
1214 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and tell them you want to apply for your 
‘Memorial Planting for Washington” 
certificate. It’s a beauty . . . Under 
the leadership of J. Wilburn Lane of 
Greenfield, Tenn., the Lone Scouts of 
Region Five have published a most credit- 
able 1931 yearbook. Congratulations, fel- 
lows . This summer why not see 
how much you can really learn of nature 
lore, such knowledge, for example, as the 
Indian had when he said it was corn 
planting time when the oak leaf had 
grown to the size of a squirrel’s ear, or 
the ability to feel of a velvet bean and 
tell whether it will come up (good beans 
are always smooth, dead beans nearly 
always rough to the touch)? 


Sincerely yours, 


Can You Answer These? 


HAT color does the yellow poplar 
leaf turn in the fall? black gum, the 
oaks ? 
2. Which comes first on a watermelon, 
the bloom or the melon? 
4. How does the Milky Way change 
its direction from season to season? 
4, Name five destructive insect pests 


’ that have come into this country from 


other countries ? 
THOSE NATURE QUESTIONS 


1, Poplar, yellow; black gum, red; oaks vary 
from red to yellow and mottled, but usually 
turn brown before falling. 

2 The two come together. Observe that all 
Members of the melon family—squash, cucum- 
ber, cantaloupe, gourd—bloom the same way. 
i at Six months 

ter see if it doesn’t lie at right angles to its 
Present direction. 

4. Boll weevil, San Jose scale, pink bollworm, 

ropean corn borer, cabbage worm (the larva 

the common white butterfly in the garden). 
ere are many more. 


Lone Scout Serves Tornado 
Stricken Area 


(County Agent C. E. Stapp, chair- 
Pr man of Chilton County Relief Com- 
ittee, Clanton, Alabama, reports to the 
log Boy Scout Council that Charles 
Shee, a Lone Scout, located at Billings 
» Alabama, rendered outstanding serv- 
M cooperation with the relief commit- 
| an entire week, immediately fol- 
mg the tornado disaster in March. 


Mr. Stapp says that Charles did faithful 
and splendid service, and worked as a 
real scout. We extend congratulations 
and appreciation for this fine scout per- 
formance. 

Charles said in his letter to the Boy 
Scouts of America :— 

“T entered Scout work in 1930 and drop- 
ped out in 1931 because of unfitness or 
rather being busy. I have taken it up 
again and expect to go :traight ahead. I 
read scout work in The Progressive 
Farmer years ago and decided to enter. 
Yes, I enjoyed it fine.” 

And of course we’re proud to claim 
him as one of our young folks. 


How to Be Well Groomed 


A CAKE of good plain soap and a bath 
tub is a whole beauty parlor in it- 
self and, along with this, are a few 
simple things a club boy or girl must do 
to be well groomed, says the Virginia 
Extension Service :— 

1. A full bath once a day in summer 
and at least twice a week in winter. 

2. Fresh, clean underwear at 
twice a week. 

3. Hair brushed every night and washed 
when needed. (Condition of the hair and 
place lived in determines this. A good 
rule is twice a month). 

4. Skin kept clean and fresh. 


5. Brush tecth twice a day—after break- 
fast and before retiring. 

6. Hands kept clean and soft. Wash 
before meals and after going to toilet. 

7. Nails well manicured twice a week. 
A nail file, orange stick, and a small brush 
are needed. 

8. Hats and bands kept clean. 

9. Clothes cleaned and well pressed; 
kept in repair, all hooks, eyes, snaps, and 
buttons sewed on. 


Favorite Riddles 


Of BESSIE McCOY 
Chesterfield County, S. C, 
HY is kissing a girl over the telephone 
like a straw hat? 

2. What do they call peas in Georgia? 

3. How do bees dispose of their honey? 

4. What did Adam first set in the Garden 
of Eden? 

5. A word of three syllables seek till you find 

That has in it the 26 letters combined. 

6. How does a sailor know there’s not a 
man in the moon? 

7. Why is Emma reducing a nutmeg to pow- 
der like Fanny on board a vessel bound for 
New Zealand?’ 

8. When is a door more than itself? 

9. What do we often catch but never see? 


least 


ANSWERS 
1, Neither is felt. 2. Peas. 3. They cell 
(sell) it, of course. 4. His foot. 5. Alphabet. 


6. Because he’s been to sea (see). 7. Because 
she is Emma grating (emigrating). 8. When it 
is to (two). 9. A passing remark, 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


BOG JEVKS, UPON HIS 
WEDDING OAY, WAS A 
MOST EXCITED CREATURE= 
HE HANDEO HIS BRIDE 
THE WEDDING FEE AND 
TRIEO TO KISS THE 

PREACHER // 
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THE IMPROVED ROW CROP 


POWER ON, TIP-TOE 


oon eae 
Y_LL | drei =a 
a 





fete ihe ol 


18 Drawbar Horse Power 

The Oliver Row Crop, onits Tip-toeWheels, 

a you full 18 drawbar horse power. 
as ample power to handle two big plow 

bases, three lister bases, four-row planting 

and cultivating equipment under any con- 

ditions when you'll want to put a tractor 

In the field. 


Central Tool Mounting 


All planting and cultivating equipment 
is mounted ahead of the operator in full 
view, always under his control. Because 
the Tip-toe wheels never pack the soil 
there is no need for shovels in the rear. 
All gangs operate independently, each 
at the proper depth. 


12-inch Float in the Gangs 


The gangs float independently a full 12 
inches. This is a level float as there is no 
hinge action in the Row Crop gangs. Each 
one holds level; follows the contour of the 
ground. In hard ground the entire weight 
of the gang attachment can be brought 
to bear to secure penetration. 


Braking—Steering 

Each Tip-toe wheel is braked indepen- 
dently and both are inter-connected to the 
steering mechanism so that a turn one wa 
brakes the wheel on the same side whic 
is of great value in making short turns. 
Flexibility is also provided for quick dodg- 
ing in crooked rows. 


OLIVER 


Close to Row Cultivation 


Once again those Tip-toe wheels come 
into play. The Row Crop cultivating gangs 
work close to the row while the tractor is 
still high above and far away. You can 
getin to do a real job of cultivating with- 
out fear of injury to the growing crop. 


Complete Tool Equipment 
Oliver offers complete tools for all row 
crop operations—2 and 4 row runner and 
sweep planters—2 and 4 row cultivators 
with a wide variety of sweeps and shovels 
—2 row lister planters—2 and 3 row list- 
ers and many, many more. 


lt Never Packs the Soil 


The Tip-toe Wheels actually cultivate the 
soil. A spike tooth harrow will erase t 
Row Crop's tracks. Complete wheel and 
lug equipment is provided for all types of 
soil. The unique high wheels of the Row 
Crop provide positive traction while end- 
ing the old problem of soil packing. 


See Your Oliver Dealer 


If you have not seen the Oliver Hart-Parr 
Row Crop sure to see your Oliver 
Dealer — The Row Crop on its Tip-toe 
Wheels will save Sai. 

you time and 
money while do- 
ing a better job. 
lItisnew—original 
—unusual—See it 


before you buy. GET THE WEATHER 


Listen to the Latest 
Forecast each day over 


i) 





AOI 






MM 


12:30 P. M, 











Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in you name 


and address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQ 


IPMENT 


SALES CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington and 17th Streets, 


Richmond, Va. 


Name 





R. D City 
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(0 Row Crop Tractor 

00 28-44 Tractor 

(C0 18-28 Tractor 

C1 Row Crop Equipment 


0) 22 x 36 


0 32 x 56 
( Bean Thresher 


Combines 
C1 Model A—10-ft. Cut 
CO Model B—12-ft. Cut 
(CJ Model D—16-ft. Cut 
0 Model F—20-ft. Cut 


0 28 x 46 




















07 EO OLIN HUTCHINSON, 
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D Riding 
0 2-Row 


C0 Disc Plows 
C0 Subsoiler 
(C0 Orchard Tools 











0 Disc Cultivator 
0 Weeder 


(0 Mower 

(0 Side Delivery Rake 

C0 Hay Loader 
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Owen D. Young Talks Facts 


WEN D. YOUNG is one of America’s great in- 

dustrial leaders who realizes that business cannot 

prosper and America cannot prosper unless farm- 
ers get something like a square deal. In a recent inter- 
view in the Baltimore Sun he said :— 


“For five years before the collapse I urged that we 
were not safe in this nation so long as the immense 
farming population was selling in an open world market 
and being compelled to buy in a protected home market. 
The efforts to correct that condition by lending the 
farmer money from land banks, from intermediate credit 
banks, from farm boards, served only to disguise the 
true situation. 

“The farmer borrowed, and he bought automobiles 
and tractors and radios and what not, as the rest of the 
country was doing. And then one day he was forced 
to the realization that he had to begin paying something 
on his notes. So he stopped buying, being further im- 
pelled to that course by the swift decline in his prices. 

“And very soon after he stopped buying, factories 
began to cut down production and workmen began to 
lose their jobs. Then started the downward spiral of 
ever-narrowing consumption. We have had it proved 
that industry cannot live in one economic world and 
keep the farmer in another. 

“We must take hold of these matters of the tariff 
and debts and armaments. I have suggested that a test 
of the equalization fee be made in the case of wheat, not 
because I like the idea but because I felt that until we 
could get a grip on the fundamental evils which weaken 
and destroy the farmer we should do what we can to 
pull him up by any remedies that prove workable. So 
I think it would be worth while to experiment in one 
crop with the equalization fee—pending the day when 
we may attempt more far-reaching cures aimed at the 
cause of the disease.” 


Back to the Land? 


LITTLE while ago the chamber of commerce of 

one of our great cities called together its member- 

ship as well as a number of leaders both in in- 
dustry and agriculture from the whole state. The object 
of the meeting was to devise ways and means to send 
the unemployed of the city back to the country. The par- 
ticular city involved has found it difficult to take care 
of its idle during recent years. To more adequately meet 
the situation, the chamber of commerce was placed in 
new hands. These new leaders dreamed a dream of 
plenty on the farm for their unemployed and vast relief 
for a city weary of giving. The meeting was to trans- 
late that dream into an accomplished fact. As usual, a 
great many speeches were made. Most of the time was 
taken up with discussions showing the wonderful ad- 
vantages of rural life and how simple is the task of 
earning a living on the land. 

On toward the conclusion of the meeting a farmer of 
more than ordinary ability was asked to give his views. 
In a very direct and unemctional manner he said that 
they might just as well take his as a case in point. He 
admitted that the plight of the millions of unemployed, 
many of whom are on farms, is a matter of concern to 
all and that constructive relief steps should be taken. 
But as he saw it, there were more people on his farm 
than there was any economic justification for. He was 
keeping all his own labor because he felt it was his duty 
as a good citizen to do it to the limit of his ability. 
He said that those who really had a chance to make a 
living on land of their own had already moved back, 
so far as his observation had gone, and that all the 
good land had been re-occupied. 

Then he asked some questions. He wanted to know 
who was going to finance this back-to-the-land move, 
givires it as his conclusion that it would take a good 
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deal of money to give any sort of start to any family. 
He couldn’t see how those who were to be sent back to 
the land could make a living on land that, in most 
cases, had ceased to be productive enough in good times 
to afford a living to those who had left it. 

He wanted to know what these “back-to-the-landers” 
were going to grow; if it didn’t mean still more compe- 
tition in a market that was already oversupplied. He 
wanted to know what solution there was to the added 
burden that a general back-to-the-land movement would 
impose upon the schools and other public facilities of 
the rural community. Then he wondered who was 
going to supervise the work of those unfamiliar with the 
soil and the ways of the enemies of farm crops. He 
wanted to know if those who had not been initiated into 
agriculture would stick when the hot summer suns of 
July and August beat down with such discouraging 
force. He said he had had much experience and that he 
was full of doubt at this particular point. 

When this gentleman sat down much of the enthusi- 
asm of earlier hours had ceased to be, and men who un- 
doubtedly were very earnest went away with the feeling 
that “back-to-the-land,” though it sounds good, calls 
for much more than a few evangelistic meetings. that can properly be said to be spent by the Department 

What happened in this particular case has happened of Agriculture for strictly agricultural enterprises 
from one end of the country to the other. And we have Those enterprises that are strictly agricultural hen 
now come to a point where the movement must be mainly to do with research. Research is the foundation 
brought under intelligent direction if we are to avoid of progress not only in agriculture but in every other 
bringing still greater problems upon us. industry and should be as much a matter of public con. 


cern as of interest to the farmers themselves. The whole 
Agriculture’s Share in the National people of the nation now understand that agriculture is 
Budget 


our basic industry, that business will come back when 
agriculture comes back. Research of the same able type 
Y THE close of the year 1930 it was found that that has served agriculture so profitably in the past will 
expenditures by the Federal government had reach- help it to catch its feet and keep its feet in the future, 
ed a grand total of $3,988,000,000. During and The whole truth is that the public has not had the 
ever since the World War the cost of government has_ facts, as here set out. The casual critic does not take 
mounted by leaps and bounds, a fact that has provoked 
all sorts of suggestions and much condemnation of vari- 
ous and sundry governmental functions. Always it 
seems that the expenditures for agriculture are the 
favored objects of criticism. Usually the typical tirade 
starts off with something like this: “We must abolish 
all commissions, bureaus, and governmental what-nots ; 
we must take the government out of business,’ etc. 

The Chicago Tribune, taking up the hue and cry, 
showed that expenditures through the United States 
Department of Agriculture had increased from $30,000,- 
000 in 1917 to almost $300,000,000 in 1931! Without 
explanation that looks bad. The fact is, however, that 
$174,000,000, or 58 per cent, of the $300,000,000 ex- 
pended through the Department of Agriculture in 1931 
went for the construction of Federal highways, which 
have no more to do with agriculture than they do with 
any other division of our life. Whatever money is spent 
on public highways serves the general public. Rarely, 
if ever, is that fact pointed out. As a matter of fact, 
agriculture would be better served if the whole business 
of Federal highway construction were taken out of the 
Department of Agriculture and placed under the super- 
vision of a department of public works. 

Then there is the $4,000,000 spent by the Weather 
Bureau, including an item of $1,200,000 for commercial 
aviation. Weather is as much a matter of interest to 
the merchant on Main Street, whether Main Street is 
in New York, Kansas, or California, as to anybody else. . 
Certainly the $1,200,000 invested in promoting commer- 


spent in the interest of the tillers of the soil. 


tuberculosis. This was to protect the consuming public 
against impure milk. Another $5,000,000 went for meat 


public health. Another $1,600,000 was expended for the 
enforcement of food and drug laws, all for the Prote. 
tion of the entire public. Another $15,000;000 Went for 
the conservation of national forests. These belong to al 
the people and are not a matter of concern to the indj- 
vidual farmer. The conservation of wild life*called fo 
another $2,000,000. That is another matter that jg of 
little direct concern to the farmer. 

All told, as Secretary Hyde of the United States 
Department of Agriculture pointed out, thegnon-agricy}. 
tural items, including expenditures for public highways 
drouth loans, appropriations to state experiment stas 
tions, etc., amount to upward of $270,000,000 of the 
$300,000,000 handled by the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture. Subtracting the non-agricultural items 
from those that have strictly to do with Promoting a 
better agriculture leaves only some twenty-odd million 


of ten unfair to agriculture in his conclusions. 

The Department of Agriculture is ably manned; in 
deed, it is one of the most efficient and most faithful 
servants of the public. Unjust criticism, therefore, can- 
not but do injury to an institution whose service js 
fundamental to the well-being of every person every- 
where whether he ever saw a field or a plow or not, 

In passing, let it be said that this is no defense of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. It needs 
none. Its record is one of unparalleled achievement. We 
are simply giving the facts that the public may under- 
stand the situation as it is, and may have them for 
guidance in appraising the remarks of critics. 


The Biggest Issue 


HE farm papers and farm leaders that have served 
agriculture best in recent months are those that 
have sought to inform and arouse farmers every- 
where regarding the fundamental injustice and dis- 
honesty of our present money and debt system. Farm- 
ers in every state by heroic perseverance could “come 
back” if it were not for the doubling or trebling of their 
debt burdens through the increased value of the dollar. - 
We must either (1) find an orderly and legal way to 
control money and credit so as to increase prices of 
farm products and thus enable debts to be paid with 
the same values represented by the original debt or else 
(2) the same result will be achieved by wholesale re- 
pudiation and bankruptcy. 
The issue of taxation, serious as it is, is far, far 





ONLY THE COST OF GOVERNMENT KEEPS 
ON THE UPWARD COURSE 


In fact, our dishonest money system is largely»responsi- 
ble for the seriousness of our tax burden. The fact that 
it takes 2 to 4 times as much cotton, wheat, or tobacco 
to pay interest on the public debt, or the salary of an 
official when that salary has not been changed—this is 
what is changing taxation into confiscation in many 
cases. 


Vocational Agriculture Learns Its 
Strength 


ig IS probably a good thing that the first general so 
called “economy program” promulgated in Washing- 
ton called for the abandonment of all Federal aid to 
vocational agriculture and home economics teaching. 
Everywhere the friends of Smith-Hughes work and 
Smith-Hughes teachers rallied to the cause. It is of 
course impossible at the present time for the states by 
themselves to carry on this agricultural teaching, 
the withdrawal of national aid would have been fa 
Farmers, farm organizations, and farm papers pro 
tested so vigorously that those who were proposing to 
assassinate vocational agriculture were exposed 
checked. The next proposal was that» Federal aid be 
withdrawn after the next term. Again the fri 
vocational agriculture charged and won. In fact, the 
fighting friends of agricultural progress made such, af 
impression that the proposal to kill Smith-Hughes work 
will probably not be heard of again for quite a whil 
And because of this superb show of strength, 
tional agriculture is better off for having been atta 






cial aviation could hardly be regarded as having been 





Over $6,000,000 went for the eradication of bovis 


inspection. This was spent wholly in the interest of 


time to analyze the facts and is therefore nine times out : 


less important than this question of “honest money.” _ 
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AND THE FISH LAUGHED 


hear a fisherman tell the 


“Did you ever 
7” 
ruth? : 
rr Yes, I heard one call another a liar.” 


SOMETHING ELSE AGAIN 
Landlady—‘‘So Mr. Newboard has _ found 
something fresh to complain about this morn- 
ing?” ; re s 
Maid—No, mum, it's only the eggs. 
CORRECT WEATHER REPORT 

Robert—‘‘Your steak is like the weather this 
evening, madam, rather raw.” 
Landlady—‘‘Indeed! By the way, your board 
pill is like the weather, too—unsettled.” 


TELLING ON HIMSELF 

Jimmie—‘‘Darling, your teeth are like pearls 
in the moonlight.” ; 
Ruth—“And when were you in the moonlight 
with Pearl?” 

MAL DE MER 
“Shall I have your lunch brought up to the 
deck, sweetheart ?”’ 
“No, darling; just throw it overboard—it’ll 
save time and trouble.” 


DAVID ENDORSED 
Teacher—‘Who was the man who never told 
a lie?” 
Pupil—‘‘Ah, 
script. 


who indeed?”—Boston Tran- 


SOMETHING NEW 


Madge—“‘Your husband has a new suit.” 
Sylvia—‘‘No he hasn't.” 

Madge—‘“‘Well, something is different.” 
Sylvia—“‘It’s a new husband,” 


POSITIVE ASSURANCE 


Customer—“‘I want some eggs but I must 
be sure there are no chickens in them.” 
Grocer—“‘Well, how about a dozen 
eggs?” —Capper’s Weekly. 


duck 


VICE VERSA 


At a dinner a well known professor was 
introduced as follows: ‘You have been giving 
your attention so far to a turkey stuffed with 
sage. You are now about to give. your atten- 
tion to a sage stuffed with turkey.” 


CHEERING UP THE SICK 
Upon hearing that his friend Pat was seri- 
ously ill, Mike went to see him. He climbed 


up to the little attic where Pat lived and 
found him looking very sick indeed. 
“Cheer up, me boy!” said Mike. “You'll 


soon be up on yer feet and ’round as usual. 
Ye’'re good for another 50 years.” 

Thus Mike continued to cheer his friend up. 
After a while he bade his friend a cheerful 
farewell and proceeded to leave. On his way 
out his head came in contact with the low 
ceiling. He said: 

“Good Lor’, Pat ! How will they iver get 
acorpse out o’ this place?” 


Hambone’s TMeditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1932. by Bell Syndicate. Inc.) 





DAT NounG GENTMAN | 
AIN’ GWINE GIT Fud, 
NoT LESSN HE QuiT 
SNAPPIN’ AT FOLKS -[ 
—- You CAINT 
GIT NO ToE-HoLT 
{wip A so’ Tots! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Boss ‘low I oughter jes’ walk off wen 
oman staht fussin’; huh!! I ain’ 
? Stef no ’oman wid mah back turnt 










READ the CHEE! 


WILLIAM RUSSELL (7% 
Nae 


his boy KENNETH 
of Fonda, Towa 


This picture, which is drawn from 
a photograph, shows the RussELts 
ready for a day in the field. Inan- 
other letter Mr. Russell writes, 
“Can you blame me for praising 
this lad and the Farmall?” He says, 
“I believe the Farmall is the best 
‘insurance’ a man can get against 
low prices.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I have been thinking for some time I would 
write you of the success I have had with my Farmall that 
I bought in 1929. 

I operate a 320-acre farm with the help of my 13-year- 
old boy, Kenneth, and he goes to school nine months ina 
year. The only extra help I hire is oat shockers, a man to 
go threshing, and one to unload corn. What I like best 
about the Farmall is it does not grumble if a job is tough 
and has never quit me in a busy time. 

I plowed 110 acres last spring, put out 110 acres of oats, 
and by the boy helping me after school, put in 175 acres of 
corn. This ground was all double-disked and harrowed 
once. School was out around the 20th of May, but I had 
the corn all in and harrowed once. When the corn came 
up the boy went over it with the weeder, then we culti- 
vated our corn four times. We had the corn all laid by be- 
fore the 4th of July and cultivated 60 acres for a neighbor. 
We were feeding a carload of cattle all this time, too, 
besides the other chores. 

Well, we did not raise such a bad crop either, though 
the weather was dry. We also found time to put up eight 
acres of alfalfa hay three times from June to September. 


By actual test last year, I found I could run this tractor 
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10 hours for a cost of fuel and oil of $1.47. I used 's gallon 


oil at 15c a quart, 30c, and 18 gallons fuel at 6c a gallon, 
$1.17, total $1.47 for 10 hours. With this amount of fuel 
I could plow from 7 to 9 acres of ground or disk from 60 
to 80 acres, cultivate from 35 to 40 acres of corn, and cut 
from 35 to 40 acres of grain. 

When the year was up, I found that my fuel and repairs 
and grease did not amount to what a man’s wages would 
have been for seven months at $35 a month. Speaking of 
repairs, I have paid out $17 for repairs on this tractor and 
it will soon be three years old, and six of those dollars 
were for spark plugs. 

I have always done enough work for neighbors to pay 
for my fuel. This last year I plowed 70 acres, cut 120 acres 
of oats, and cultivated 60 acres of corn for others. 

The only way I know to raise a crop to sell at the price 
we have received for the last two years, is to let the Farm- 
all do it. I know I could not exist times like we have had 
for the last two years if I had to farm with horses and pay 
two hired men like I used to do. The Farmall is the best 
hired man I ever had. It speaks for itself. 

Yours very truly 


Fonda, lowa, March 1, 1932. (Signed) WM. RUSSELL. 


H’:: off to Bill Russell and to Kenneth, a chip off the old block! 


Isn’t this a convincing story of what can be done with this all- 
purpose power? The best part of it is the optimism that runs through it. Remember that 
there are two McCormick -Deering FARMALLS now—the original 2-plow outfit, like 
See these tractors at your McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s store. Be sure to ask the dealer about International Harvester’s Crop Price Guaranty 


Russell’s, and the new 3-plow FARMALL 30. 


Plan on wheat, corn, and cotton, applying to tractor purchase. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 





MeceCORMICK-DEERING Farmall 












































Our CAdvertisements 
G uaranteed Reliable 














“4 Rocur NOW 


when everyone wants to save money, 
Ever Green will cut down your cost of 
killing Mexican Bean Beetles. Recent ex- 
periments show that you can increase 
your dilution and still kill Mexican Bean 
Beetles effectively. 

Ever Green leaves no poisonous resi- 
due. You can safely use it right up to 
the time of picking. Pleasant to use and 

























does not gum sprayers. Also kills aphis, 
leaf hoppers, caterpillars, beetles, and 
other insects. Order from your dealer or 
write McLaughlin Gormley King Com- 
pany,1715 Fifth Street S.E., Minneapolis 


EVER:GREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 








B GUARANTEE Procressive Farmer-Rur- 
alist advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
seriber says: ‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order. we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $1,900 on any one advertiser). if such 
loss results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in our advertising columns. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons. however: nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate. 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing: or advertising of stocks. 
bonds. and securities. because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable, we cannot guar- 
antee either the value of or the returns from 
securities: neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


one 
ssive farmer 
rn Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











On the way home I stopped at 
the drug store to buy a package 
of cigarettes. 


It was just coincidence, of 
course, but the clerk said that 
Chesterfields are the style; that 
more and more smokers are call- 


ing for them... 


They’re milder. They contain the mildest 
tobaccos that money can buy. 

They taste better. Rich aroma of Turkish 
tobacco and mellow sweetness of Domestic, 
blended and cross-blended the Chesterfield way. 

They’re pure. Everything that goes into them 
is tested by expert chemists. It’s the purest 
cigarette paper made—tasteless and odorless. 

They satisfy. You break open a clean, tight- 
sealed package. You light up a well-filled 
cigarette. Yes... you’re going to like this 
cigarette! And right there is where many 4 
smoker changes to Chesterfield. They Satisfy! 


and. TASTES BETTER 


Hear the Chesterfield Radio Program. Every night. except 


© 1932, LiccErt & MyxERs Tosacco Co, Sunday. Columbia network. See local newspaper for ame 





